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T^O the beloved and deplored memory of 
her who was the inspirer, and in part 
the author, of all that is best in my writings 
— the friend and wife whose exalted sense 
of truth and right was my strongest incite- 
ment, and whose approbation was my chief 
reward — I dedicate this volume. Like all 
that I have written for many years, it 
belongs as much to her as to me ; but the 
work as it stands has had, in a very insuf- 
ficient degree, the inestimable advantage of 
her revision ; some of the most important 
portions having been reserved for a more 
careful re-examination, which they are now 
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never destined to receive. Were I but 
capable of interpreting to the world one 
half the great thoughts ' and noble feelings 
which are buried in her grave, I should be 
the medium of a greater benefit to it, than 
is ever Ukelj to arise from anything that I 
can write, unprompted and unassisted by 
her aU but imrivalled wisdom. 



ON LIBERTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE subject of this Essay is not the so-called 
Liberty of the Will, so unfortunately opposed 
to the misnamed doctrine of Philosophical Neces- 
sity ; but Civil, or Social Liberty : the nature and 
limits of the power which can be legitimately ex- 
ercised by society over the individual. A question 
seldom stated,and hardly ever discussed, in general 
terms, but which profoundly influences the practi- 
cal controversies of the age by its latent presence, 
and is likely soon to make itself recognised as the 
vital question of the future. It is so far &om 
being new, that, in a certain sense, it has divided 
mankind, almost from the remotest ages ; but in 
the stage of progress into which the more civilized 
portions of the species have now entered, it pre- 
sents itself under new conditions, and requires a 
different and more fundamental treatment. 

The struggle between Liberty and Authority is 
the most conspicuous feature in the portions of 
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history with which we are earliest familiar^ parti- 
colarly in that of Oreece^ Rome, and England. 
But in old times this contest was between subjects, 
or some classes of subjects, and the Oovernment. 
By liberty, wtui meant protection against the 
tyranny of the political rulers. The rulers were 
conceived (except in some of the popular govern- 
ments of Oreece) as in a necessarily antagonistic 
position to the people whom they ruled. They 
consisted of a governing One, or a governing tribe 
or caste, who derived their authority from in- 
heritance or conquest, who, at all events, did not 
hold it at the pleasure of the governed, and whose 
supremacy men did not venture, perhaps did not 
desire, to contest, whatever precautions might be 
taken against its oppressive exercise. Their power 
was regarded as necessary, but also as highly dan- 
gerous ; as a weapon which they would attempt to 
use against their subjects, no less than against 
external enemies. To prevent the weaker mem- 
bers of the community from being preyed upon by 
innumerable vultures, it was needfdl that there 
should be an animal of prey stronger than the rest, 
commissioned to keep them down. But as the 
king of the vultures would be no less bent upon 
preying on the flock than any of the minor 
harpies, it was indispensable to be in a perpetual 
attitude of defence against his beak and claws. 
The aim, therefore, of patriots was to set limits 
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to the power which the ruler should be suffered 
to exercise over the community ; and this limita- 
tion was what they meant by liberty. It was 
attempted in two ways. First, by obtaining a 
recognition of certain immunities, called political 
liberties or rights, which it was to be regarded as 
a breach of duty in the ruler to infringe, and which, 
if he did infringe, specific resistance, or general 
rebellion, was held to be justifiable. A second, 
and generally a later expedient, was the establish- 
ment of constitutional checks, by which the con- 
sent of the community, or of a body of some sort, 
supposed to represent its interests, was made a 
necessary condition to some of the more important 
acts of the governing power. To the first of these 
modes of limitation, the ruling power, in most 
European countries, was compelled,more or less, to 
submit. It was not so with the second ; and, to 
attain this, or when already in some degree pos- 
sessed, to attain it more completely, became every- 
where the principal object of the lovers of liberty. 
And so long as mankind were content to combat 
one enemy by another, and to be ruled by a master, 
on condition of beiug guaranteed more or less 
efficaciously against his tyranny, they did not 
carry their aspirations beyond this point. 

A time, however, came, in the progress of human 
affairs, when men ceased to think it a necessity of 
nature that their governors should be an indepen- 
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dent power, opposed in interest to themselves. It 
appeared to them much better that the various 
magistrates of the State should be their tenants or 
delegates, revocable at their pleasure. In that way 
alone, it seemed, could they have complete security 
that the powers of government would never be 
abused to their disadvantage. By degrees this 
new demand for elective and temporary rulers 
became the prominent object of the exertions of 
the popular party, wherever any such party existed; 
and superseded, to a considerable extent, the pre- 
vious eflForts to limit the power of rulers. As the 
struggle proceeded for making the ruling power 
emanate from the periodical choice of the ruled, 
some persons began to think that too much im- 
portance had been attached to the limitation of 
the power itself. That (it might seem) was a 
resource against rulers whose interests were 
habitually opposed to those of the people. What 
was now wanted was, that the rulers should be 
identified with the people ; that their interest and 
will should be the interest and will of the nation. 
The nation did not need to be protected against 
its own will. There was no fear of its tyrannizing 
over itself. Let the rulers be effectually respon- 
sible to it, promptly removable by it, and it could 
afford to trust them with power of which it could 
itself dictate the use to be made. Their power 
was but the nation's own power, concentrated, and 
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in a form convenient for exercise. This mode of 
thought^ or rather perhaps of feelings was common 
among the last generation of European liberalism^ 
in the Continental section of which it still appa- 
rently predominates. Those who admit any limit 
to what a government may do, except in the case 
of such governments as they think ought not to 
exists stand out as brilliant exceptions among the 
political thinkers of the Continent. A similar 
tone of sentiment might by this time have been 
prevalent in our own country, if the circumstances 
which for a time encouraged it^ had continued 
unaltered. 

But^ in political and philosophical theories^ as 
we]l as in persons^ success discloses faults and in- 
firmities which failure might have concealed &om 
observation. The notion, that the people have no 
need to limit their power over themselves, might 
seem axiomatic, when popular government was a 
thing only dreamed about, or read of as having 
existed at some distant period of the past. Neither 
was that notion necessarily disturbed by such tem- 
porary aberrations as those of the French Revo- 
lution, the worst of which were the work of an 
usurping few, and which, in any case, belonged, 
not to the permanent working of popular institu- 
tions, but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 
against monarchical and aristocratic despotism. 
In time, however, a democratic republic came to 
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occupy a large portion of the earth's sur&ce^ and 
made itself felt as one of the most powerful mem- 
bers of the community of nations ; and electiye 
and responsible goyemment became subject to the 
observations and criticisms which wait upon a 
great existing fact. It was now perceived that 
such phrases as ' sel&government/ and ' the power 
of the people over themselves/ do not express the 
true state of the case. The ' people' who exercise 
the power are not always the same people with 
those over whom it is exercised ; and the ' self- 
government' spoken of is not the government of 
each by himself^ but of each by all the rest. The 
will of the people^ moreover^ practically means the 
will of the most numerous or the most active part 
of the people ; the majority, or those who succeed 
in making themselves accepted as the majority ; 
the people, consequently, may desire to oppress a 
part of their number ; and precautions are as much 
needed against this as against any other abuse of 
power. The limitation, therefore, of the power of 
government over individuals loses none of its im- 
portance when the holders of power are regularly 
accountable to the community, that is, to the 
strongest party therein. This view of things, re- 
commending itself equally to the intelligence of 
thinkers and to the inclination of those important 
classes in European society to whose real or sup- 
posed interests democracy is adverse, has had no 
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diffictdty in establishing itself; and in political 
spectQations ' the tyranny of the majority' is now 
generally inclttded among the evils against which 
society requires to be on its guard. 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the majo- 
rity was at first, and is still Vulgarly , held in dread, 
chiefly as operating through the acts of the public 
authorities. But reflecting persons perceiyed that 
when society is itself the tyrant— society collec- 
tiyely, oyer the separate individuals who compose 
it — ^its means of tyrannizing are not restricted to 
the acts which it may do by the hands of its poli« 
tical functionaries. Society can and does execute 
its own mandates : and if it issues wrong mandates 
instead of right, or any mandates at all in things 
with which it ought not to meddle, it practises a 
social tyranny more formidable than many kinds 
of political oppression, since, though not usually 
upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves fewer 
means of escape, penetrating much more deeply 
into the details of life, and enslaving the soul it- 
self. Protection, therefore, against the tyranny 
of the magistrate is not enough : there needs pro- 
tection also against the tyranny of the prevailing 
opinion and feeling ; against the tendency of so- 
ciety to impose, by other means than civil penal- 
ties, its own ideas and practices as rules of con- 
duct on those who dissent from them ; to fetter 
the development, and, if possible, prevent the 
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formation^ of any individuality not in harmony 
with its ways^ and compel all characters to fashion 
themselves upon the model of its own. There is a 
limit to the legitimate interference of collective 
opinion with individual independence : and to find 
that limits and maintain it against encroachment, 
is as indispensable to a good condition of human 
aflfairs, as protection against political despotism. 

But though this proposition is not likely to be 
contested in general terms, the practical question^ 
where to place the limit — ^how to make the fitting 
adjustment between individual independence and 
social control — is a subject on which nearly every- 
thing remains to be done. All that makes exis- 
tence valuable to any one, depends on the enforce- 
ment of restraints upon the actions of other people. 
Some rules of conduct, therefore, must be imposed, 
by law in the first place, and by opinion on many 
things which are not fit subjects for the operation 
of law. What these rules should be, is the prin- 
cipal question in human affairs ; but if we except 
a few of the most obvious cases, it is one of those 
which least progress has been made in resolving. 
No two ages, and scarcely any two countries, have 
decided it alike ; and the decision of one age or 
country is a wonder to another. Yet the people 
of any given age and country no more suspect 
any diflBculty in it, than if it were a subject on 
which mankind had always been agreed. The rules 
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wUcli obtain among themselves appear to them 
self-evident and self-jnstifying. This all but uni- 
versal illusion is one of the examples of the magieal 
influence of custom, which is not only, as the pro- 
verb says, a second nature, but is continually 
mistaken for the first. The effect of custom, in 
preventing any misgiving respecting the rules of 
conduct which mankind impose on one another, is 
aU the more complete because the subject is one on 
which it is not generally considered necessary that 
reasons should be given, either by one person to 
others, or by each to himself People are accus- 
tomed to believe, and have been encouraged in the 
belief by some who aspire to the character of 
philosophers, that their feelings, on subjects of this 
nature, are better than reasons, and render reasons 
unnecessary. The practical principle which guides 
them to their opinions on the regulation of human 
conduct, is the feeling in each person^s mind that 
everybody should be required to act as he, and 
those with whom he sympathizes, would like them 
to act. No one, indeed, acknowledges to himself 
that his standard of judgment is his own liking ; 
but an opinion on a point of conduct, not sup- 
ported by reasons, can only count as one person's 
preference ; and if the reasons, when given, are a 
mere appeal to a similar preference felt by other 
people, it is still only many people's liking instead 
of one. To an ordinary man, however, his own 
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preference^ thus supported, is not only a perfectly 
satisfactory reason^ but the only one he generally 
has for any of his notions of morality^ taste, or 
propriety, which are not expressly written in his 
religious creed ; and his chief guide in the inter- 
pretation even of that. Men^s opinions, accord- 
ingly, on what is laudable or blameable, are affected 
by all the multifarious causes which influence 
their wishes in regard to the conduct of others, and 
which are as numerous as those which determine 
their wishes on any other subject. Sometimes 
their reason — at other times their prejudices or 
superstitions : often their social affections, not sel- 
dom their antisocial ones, their envy or jealousy, 
their arrogance or contemptuousness : but most 
commonly, their desires or fears for themselves — 
their legitimate or illegitimate self-interest. Wher- 
ever there is an ascendant class, a large portion 
of the morality of the country emanates from its 
class interests, and its feelings of class superiority. 
The morality between Spartans and Helots, between 
planters and negroes, between princes and subjects, 
between nobles and roturiers, between men and 
women, has been for the most part the creation of 
these class interests and feelings : and the senti- 
ments thus generated, react in turn upon the moral 
feelings of the members of the ascendant class, in 
their relations among themselves. Where, on the 
other hand, a class, formerly ascendant, has lost 
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its ascendancy^ or where its ascendancy is unpopu- 
lar^ the prevailing moral sentiments frequently 
bear the impress of an impatient dislike of superi- 
ority. Another grand determining principle of the 
rules of conduct^both in act and forbearance, which 
have been enforced by law or opinion, has been 
the servility of mankind towards the supposed 
preferences or aversions of their temporal masters, 
or of their gods. This servility, though essentially 
selfish, is not hypocrisy ; it gives rise to perfectly 
genuine sentiments of abhorrence ; it made men 
burn magicians and heretics. Among so many 
baser influences, the general and obvious interests 
of society have of course had a share, and a large 
one, in the direction of the moral sentiments: less, 
however, as a matter of reason, and on their own 
account, than as a consequence of the sympathies 
and antipathies which grew out of them : and 
sympathies and antipathies which had little or 
nothing to do with the interests of society, have 
made themselves felt in the establishment of 
moralities with quite as great force. 

The likings and dislikings of society, or of some 
powerful portion of it, are thus the main thing 
which has practically determined the rules laid 
down for general observance, under the penalties 
of law or opinion. And in general, those who have 
been in advance of society in thought and feeling, 
have left this condition of things unassailed in 
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principle, however they may hare come into con- 
flict with it in some of its details. They haye 
occupied themselves rather in inquiring what 
things society ought to like or dislike^ than in 
questioning whether its likings or dislikings should 
be a law to individuals. They preferred endeavour- 
ing to alter the feelings of mankind on the parti- 
cular points on which they were themselves here- 
tical, rather than make common cause in defence 
of freedom, with heretics generally. The only case 
in which the higher ground has been taken on 
principle and maintained with consistency, by any 
but an individual here and there, is that of religious 
belief: a case instructive in many ways, and not 
least so as forming a most striking instance of the 
fallibility of what is called the moral sense : for 
the odium theologicum, in a sincere bigot, is one of 
the most unequivocal cases of moral feeling. Those 
who first broke the yoke of what called itself the 
Universal Church, were in general as little willing 
to permit difference of religious opinion as that 
church itself. But when the heat of the conflict 
was over, without giving a complete victory to any 
party, and each church or sect was reduced to 
limit its hopes to retaining possession of the ground 
it already occupied; minorities, seeing that they 
had no chance of becoming majorities, were under 
the necessity of pleading to those whom they could 
not convert^ for permission to differ. It is accord- 
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ingly on this battle fields almost solely^ that the 
rights of the individual against society have been 
asserted on broad grounds of principle, and the 
claim of society to exercise authority over dissen- 
tients, openly controyerted. The great writers to 
whom the world owes what religious liberty it pos- 
sesses, have mostly asserted freedom of conscience 
as an indefeasible right, and denied absolutely that 
a human being is accountable to others for his re- 
ligious belief. Yet so natural to mankind is into- 
lerance in whatever they really care about, that 
religious freedom has hardly anywhere been prac- 
tically realized, except where religious indifference, 
which dislikes to have its peace disturbed by 
theological quarrels, has added its weight to the 
scale. In the minds of almost all religious per- 
sons, even in the most tolerant countries, the duty 
of toleration is admitted with tacit reserves. One 
person will bear with dissent in matters of church 
government, but not of dogma ; another can tole- 
rate everybody, short of a Papist or an Unitarian ; 
another, every one who believes in revealed reli- 
gion ; a few extend their charity a little further, 
but stop at the belief in a God and in a future 
state. Wherever the sentiment of the majority 
is still genuine and intense, it is found to have 
abated little of its claim to be obeyed. 

In England, firom the peculiar circumstances of 
our political history, though the yoke of opinion is 
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perhaps heavier, that of law is lighter, than in 
most other countries of Europe; and there is 
considerable jealousy of direct interference, by the 
legislative or the executive power, with private 
conduct ; not so much from any just regard for 
the independence of the individual, as from the 
■till sahsisting habit of looking on the goverument 
as representing an opposite interest to the public. 
The majority have not yet learnt to feel the power 
of the government their power, or its opinioua 
their opinions. When they do so, individual 
liberty will probably be as much exposed to in- 
vasion from the government, as it already is firom 
public opinion. But, as yet, there is a consi- 
dernble amount of feeling ready to be called forth 
against any attempt of the law to control indivi- 
duals in things in which they have not hitherto 
been accustomed to be controlled by it ; and this 
with very little discrimination as to whether the 
matter is, or is not, withia the legitimate sphere 
of legal control ; insomuch that the feeling, highly 
salutary on the whole, is perhaps quite as often 
misplaced as well grounded in the particular in- 
stances of its application. There is, in fact, no 
recognised principle by which the propriety or 
impropriety of government interference is custo- 
marily tested. People decide according to their 
personal preferences. Some, whenever they see 
any good to be done, or evil to be remedied, would 
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willingly instigate the government to undertake 
the business; while others prefer to bear almost any 
amount of social evil^ rather than add one to the 
departments of human interests amenable to go- 
vernmental control. And men range themselves 
on one or the other side in any particular case^ 
according to this general direction of their senti- 
ments; or according to the degree of interest which 
they feel in the particular thing which it is pro- 
posed that the government should do^ or according 
to the belief they entertain that the government 
would, or would not, do it in the manner they 
prefer ; but very rarely on account of any opinion 
to which they consistently adhere, as to what 
things are fit to be done by a government. And 
it seems to me that in consequence of this absence 
of rule or principle, one side is at present as often 
wrong as the other; the interference of govern- 
ment is, with about equal frequency, improperly 
invoked and improperly condemned. 

The object of this Essay is to assert one very 
simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutely 
the dealings of society with the individual in the 
way of compulsion and control, whether the means 
used be physical force in the form of legal penal- 
ties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. 
That principle is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collec- 
tively, in interfering with the liberty of action of 
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any of tbeir number, is self-protection. That 
the only purpose for which power can be right- ' 
folly exercised over any member of a civilized 
community, against his will, is to pi^vent harm 
to others. His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot 
rightfully be compelled to do or forbear because 
it will be better for him to do so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinions of 
others, to do so would be wise, or even right. 
These are good reasons for remonstrating with 
him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or 
entreating him, but not for compelling him, or 
visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. 
To justify that, the conduct from which it is de- 
sired to deter him, must be calculated to produce 
evil to some one else. The only part of the con- 
duct of any one, for which he is amenable to 
society, is that which concerns others. In the part 
which merely concerns himself, his independence 
is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own 
body and mind, the individual is sovereign. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this 
doctrine is meant to apply only to human beings 
in the maturity of their faculties. We are not 
speaking of children, or of young persons below 
the age which the law may fix as that of manhood 
or womanhood. Those who are still in a state to 
require being taken care of by others, must be pro- 
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tected against their own actions as well as against 
external injury. For the same reason, we may 
leave out of consideration those backward states of 
society in which the race itself may be considered 
as in its nonage. The early difficulties in the way 
of spontaneous progress are so great, that there is 
seldom any choice of means for overcoming them ; 
and a ruler full of the spirit of improvement is 
warranted in the use of any expedients that will 
attain an end, perhaps otherwise unattainable. 
Despotism is a legitimate mode of government in 
dealing with barbarians, provided the end be their 
improvement, and the means justified by actually 
effecting that end. Liberty, as a principle, has no 
application to any state of things anterior to the 
time when mankind have become capable of being 
improved by free and equal discussion. Until 
then, there is nothing for them but implicit obe- 
dience to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are 
so fortunate as to find one. But as soon as mankind 
have attained the capacity of being guided to 
their own improvement by conviction or persua- 
sion (a period long since reached in all nations 
with whom we need here concern ourselves), com- 
pulsion, either in the direct form or in that of 
pains and penalties for non-compliance, is no 
longer admissible as a means to their own good, 
and justifiable only for the security of others. 
It is proper to state that I forego any advantage 
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whicli could be derived to my ailment from the 
idea of abstract right, as a thing iodependeiit of 
utility. I regard utility as the ultimate appeal 
on all ethical questions; but it must be utility 
in the largest sense, grounded on the permanent 
interests of man as a progressive being. Those 
interests, I contend, authorize the subjection of 
individual spontaneity to external control, only in 
respect to those actions of each, which concern the 
interest of other people. If any one does an act 
hurtful to others, there is a primd facie case for 
punishing him, by law, or, where legal penalties 
are not safely applicable, by general disapproba- 
tion. There are also many positive acts for the 
benefit of others, which he may rightfully be 
compelled to perform ; such as, to give evidence 
in a court of justice ; to bear his fair share in 
the common defence, or in any other joint work 
necessary to the interest of the society of which he 
enjoys the protection; and to perform certain acts 
of individual beneficence, such as saving a fellow- 
creature^s life, or interposing to protect the de- 
fenceless against ill-usage, things which whenever 
it is obviously a man^s duty to do, he may right- 
fully be made responsible to society for not doing. 
A person may cause evil to others not only by 
his actions but by his inaction, and in either case 
he is justly accountable to them for the injury. 
The latter case^ it is true, requires a much more 
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cautious exercise of compulsiou than the former. 
To make any one answerable for doing evil to 
others^ is the rule ; to make him answerable for 
not preventing evil, is, comparatively speakings 
the exception. Yet there are many cases clear 
enough and grave enough to justify that excep- 
tion. In all things which regard the external 
relations of the individual, he is dejure amenable 
to those whose interests are concerned, and if 
need be, to society as their protector. There are 
often good reasons ior not holding him to the 
responsibility ; but these reasons must arise from 
the special expediencies of the case : either be- 
cause it is a kind of case in which he is on the 
whole likely to act better, when left to his own 
discretion, than when controlled in any way in 
which society have it in their power to control 
him ; or because the attempt to exercise control 
would produce other evils, greater than those 
which it would prevent. When such reasons as 
these preclude the enforcement of responsibility, 
the conscience of the agent himself should step 
into the vacant judgment seat, and protect those 
interests of others which have no external protec- 
tion j judging himself all the more rigidly, because 
the case does not admit of his being made account- 
able to the judgment of his fellow-creatures. 

But there is a sphere of action in which society, 
as distinguished &om the individual, has, if any^ 
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only an indirect interest ; comprehending all that 
portion of a person^s life and conduct n^hich affects 
only himself, or if it also affects others^ only with 
their free^ voluntary^ and undeceived consent and 
participation. When I say only himself, I mean 
directly, and in the first instance : for whatever 
affects himself, may affect others through himself; 
and the objection which may be grounded on this 
contingency, will receive consideration in the 
sequel. This, then, is the appropriate region of 
human liberty. It comprises, first, the inward 
domain of consciousness; demanding liberty of 
conscience, in the most comprehensive sense; 
liberty of thought and feeling ; absolute freedom 
of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical 
or speculative, scientific, moral, or theological. 
The liberty of expressing and publishing opinions 
may seem to fall under a different principle, since 
it belongs to that part of the conduct of an indi- 
vidual which concerns other people ; but, being 
almost of as much importance as the liberty of 
thought itself, and resting in great part on the 
same reasons, is practically inseparable from it. 
Secondly, the principle requires liberty of tastes 
and pursuits ; of framing the plan of our life to 
suit our own character; of doing as we like, sub- 
ject to such consequences as may follow : without 
impediment from our fellow-creatures, so long as 
what we do does not harm them, even though 
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they should think our conduct foolish, perverse, or 
wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of each indi- 
vidual, follows the liberty, within the same limits, 
of combination among individuals; freedom to 
unite, for any purpose not involving harm to 
others : the persoTcombining being supposed to 
be of fiill age, and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, on 
the whole, respected, is free, whatever may be its 
form of government ; and none is completely free 
in which they do not exist absolute and unquali- 
fied. The ooly freedom which deserves the name, 
is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of 
theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each 
is the proper guardian of his own health, whether 
bodily, or mental and spiritual. Mankind are 
greater gainers by suffering each other to live as 
Lms gL to themselves, than by compeUing 
each to live as seems good to the rest. 

Though this doctrine is anything but new, and, 
to some persons, may have the air of a truism, 
there is no doctrine which stands more directly 
opposed to the general tendency of existing opi- 
nion and practice. Society has expended fully 
as much effort in the attempt (according to its 
lights) to compel people to conform to its notions 
of personal, as of social excellence. The ancient 
commonwealths thought themselves entitled to 
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practise^ and the ancient philosophers counte- 
nanced^ the regulation of every part of private 
conduct by public authority, on the ground that 
the State had a deep interest in the whole bodily 
and mental discipline of every one of its citizens ; 
a mode of thinking which may have been admis- 
sible in small republics surrounded by powerful 
enemies, in constant peril of being subverted by 
foreign attack or internal commotion, and to 
which even a short interval of relaxed energy 
and self-command might so easily be fatal, that 
they could not afford to wait for the salutary per- 
manent effects of freedom. In the modem world, 
the greater size of political communities, and 
above all, the separation between spiritual and 
temporal authority (which placed the direction of 
men's consciences in other hands than those 
which controlled their worldly affairs), prevented 
so great an interference by law in the details of 
private life ; but the engines of moral repression 
have been wielded more strenuously against diver- 
gence from the reigning opinion in self-regard- 
ing, than even in social matters; religion, the 
most powerful of the elements which have entered 
into the formation of moral feeling, having almost 
always been governed either by the ambition of 
a hierarchy, seeking control over every depart- 
ment of human conduct, or by the spirit of Pu- 
ritanism. And some of those modem reformers 
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who have placed themselves in strongest opposi- 
tion to the religions of the past^ have been noway 
behind either churches or sects in their assertion 
of the right of spiritual domination : M. Comte^ 
in particular^ whose social system^ as unfolded in 
his Systime de Politique Positive^ aims at establish- 
ing (though by moral more than by legal ap- 
pliances) a despotism of society over the indivi- 
dual^ surpassing anything contemplated in the 
political ideal of the most rigid disciplinarian 
among the ancient philosophers. 

Apart from the peculiar tenets of individual 
thinkers^ there is also in the world at large an 
increasing inclination to stretch unduly the powers 
of society over the individual, both by the force 
of opinion and even by that of legislation : and 
as the tendency of all the changes taking place 
in the world is to strengthen society, and dimi- 
nish the power of the individual, this encroach- 
ment is not one of the evils which tend sponta- 
neously to disappear, but, on the contrary, to 
grow more and more formidable. The disposi- 
tion of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow- 
citizens, to impose their own opinions and incli- 
nations as a rule of conduct on others, is so ener- 
getically supported by some of the best and by 
some of the worst feelings incident to human 
nature, that it is hardly ever kept under restraint 
by anything but want of power ; and as the power 
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is not declining^ but growings unless a strong 
barrier of moral conviction can be raised against 
the mischief^ we must expect, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, to see it increase. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, in- 
stead of at once entering upon the general thesis, 
we confine ourselves in the first instance to a 
single branch of it, on which the principle here 
stated is, if not fully, yet to a certain point, re- 
cognised by the current opinions. This one 
branch is the Liberty of Thought : from which it 
is impossible to separate the cognate liberty of 
speaking and of writing. Although these liberties, 
to some considerable amount, form part of the 
political morality of all countries which profess 
religious toleration and free institutions, the 
grounds, both philosophical and practical, on 
which they rest, are perhaps not so familiar to 
the general mind, nor so thoroughly appreciated 
by many even of the leaders of opinion, as might 
have been expected. Those grounds, when rightly 
understood, are of much wider application than 
to only one division of the subject, and a thorough 
consideration of this part of the question will be 
found the best introduction to the remainder. 
Those to whom nothing which I am about to say 
will be new, may therefore, I hope, excuse me, if 
on a subject which for now three centuries has 
been so often discussed, I venture on one dis- 
cussion more. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF THE LIBERTY OF THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 

THE time, it is to be hoped, is gone by, when 
any defence would be necessary of the ' liberty 
of the press^ as one of the securities against corrupt 
or tyrannical government. No argument, we may 
suppose, can now be needed, against permitting a 
legislature or an executive, not identified in in- 
terest with the people,to prescribe opinions tothem, 
and determine what doctrines or what arguments 
they shall be allowed to hear. This aspect of the 
question, besides, has been so often and so tri- 
umphantly enforced by preceding writers, that it 
needs not be specially insisted on in this place. 
Though the law of England, on the subject of the 
press, is as servile to this day as it was in the time 
of the Tudors, there is little danger of its being 
actually put in force against political discussion, 
except during some temporary panic, when fear 
of insurrection drives ministers and judges from 
their propriety;* and, speaking generally, it is not, 

* These words had scarcely been written, when, as if to give 
ihem an emphatic contradiction, occurred the Government Press 
Prosecutions of 1858. That ill-judged interference with the 
liberty of public discussion has not, however, induced me to alter 
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in eDi::ftir:r£<:iiaI coG=.tn». to be mpprdieiided, tbat 
tlie ^venn&eni, wLetLer cotn^leteij lespcHiuhle to 
tbe yto^'jt or eoc, will 'Xr^n aitempt to otmtiol the 
eipre»c«ioQ of opirioo, except when in doing ao it 
makes itjelf the cr^^xt of the ^nenl intolerance of 
the public. Let ns suppose, therekve, that the go- 
Tcnunent is entiielr at one with the people^ and 

ft BBgV wxjti im tbe text. Bor kai it at aC wakened bt ooanc* 
Urm that, BSicake&ta of panic excepted, tae crm of pains and 
peuutiea for p.uucaJ iucnasioa baa, in oar qwa coontry, paewd 
ftwaj. For, in tiie fint place., the proeeccrions vere not per- 
flated in ; and, in the aeormd, tLer vere neTcr, prc^rij speaking, 
political proaecatioiia. The ofii:noe charged was not that a! cri- 
ticitir.g institatioDa, or the acts or persons of inleri, but of drca- 
hiting what was deemed an immoral doctrine, the lawfiihiess of 
Tjraofiicide. 

If the argomenta of the present chapter are of anj Tafiditj, 
tiiare rmgbt to exist the fullest Kbertj of professing and discuss- 
log, as a matter of ethical conTiction, anj doctrine, however im* 
moral it ma/ be considered. It woold, therefore, be irrelevant 
ftod oat of place to examine here, whether the doctrine of I^ran- 
lilcide deserves that title. I shall content myself with saying 
that the subject has been at all times one of the open questions 
of morals ; that the act of a private citizen in striking down a 
criminal, who, by raising himself above the law, has placed him- 
flslf beyond the reach of legal punishment or control, has been 
ftccoanted by whole nations, and by some of the best and wisest 
of men, not a crime, but an act of exalted virtue ; and that, right 
or wrong, it is not of the nature of assassination, but of civil war. 
Ai iucb, I holJ that the instigation to it, in a specific case, may 
bf S proper subjoct of punishment, but only if an overt act has 
followed, and at least a probable connexion can be established 
btttween the act and the instigation. Even then, it is not a 
fursign governmunt, but the very government assailed, which 
alone, in tho exercise of self-defence, can legitimately punish 
Kttftoki dir«otod against its own existence. 
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never thinks of exerting any power of coercion 
nnless in agreement with what it conceives to be 
their voice. But I deny the right of the people 
to exercise such coercion, either by themselves 
or by their government. The power itself is ille- 
gitimate. The best government has no more 
title to it than the worst. It is as noxious, or more 
noxious, when exerted in accordance with public 
opinion, than when in opposition to it. If all man- 
kind minus one, were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one 
person, than he, if he had the power, would be jus- 
tified in silencing mankind. Were an opinion a 
personal possession of no value except to the owner; 
if to be obstructed in the enjoyment of it were 
simply a private injury, it would make some diffe- 
rence whether the injury was inflicted only on a few 
persons or on many. But the peculiar evil of silenc- 
ing the expression of an opinion is, that it is robbing 
the human race ; posterity as well as the existing 
generation; those who dii«fsent from the opinion, still 
more than those who hold it. If theopinion is right, 
they are deprived of the opportunity of exchanging 
error for truth: if wrong, they lose, what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier im- 
pression of truth,produced byits collision with error. 
It is necessary to consider separately these two 
hypotheses, each of which has a distinct branch of 

C 
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tbe srgament oorrapoiidiiig to it. We can never 
be sore that the opinion we are endeaTonring to 
stifle is a false opinion; and if we were sure, 
stifling it wonld be an evil stilL 

First : the opinion which it is attempted to sap* 
press hy anthority may possibly be tme. Those 
who desire to suppress it^ of conise deny its 
truth ; but they are not infallible. They hare no 
authority to decide the question for all mankind, 
and exclude every other person from the means 
of judging. To refuse a hearing to an opinion, 
because they are sure that it is false, is to assume 
that their certainty is the same thing as absobUe 
certainty. All silencing of discussion is an as- 
sumption of infallibility. Its condemnation may 
be allowed to rest on this common argument, not 
the worse for being common. 

Unfortunately for the good sense of mankind, 
the fact of their fallibility is far from carrying 
the weight in their practical judgment, which is 
always allowed to it in theory ; for while every 
one well knows himself to be fallible, few think 
it necessary to take any precautions against theii* 
own fallibility, or admit the supposition that any 
opinion; of which they feel very certain, may bf 
one of the examples of the error to which thej 
acknowledge themselves to be liable. Absolute 
princes, or others who are accustomed to unlimited 
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deference^ usually feel this complete confidence in 
their own opinions on nearly all subjects. People 
more happily situated, who sometimes hear their 
opinions disputed, and are not wholly unused to 
be set right when they are wrong, place the same 
unbounded reliance only on such of their opinions 
as are shared by all who surround them^ or to 
whom they habitually defer : for in proportion to 
a man's want of confidence in his own solitary 
judgment, does he usually repose, with implicit 
trust, on the infallibility of ' the world ' in general. 
And the world, to each individual, means the part 
of it with which he comes in contact ; his party^ 
his sect^ his church, his class of society : the man 
may be called, by comparison, almost liberal and 
lurge-minded to whom it means anything so com- 
prehensive as his own country or his own age. 
Nor is his faith in this collective authority at all 
shaken by his being aware that other ages, coun- 
tries, sects, churches, classes, and parties have 
thought, and even now think, the exact reverse. 
He devolves upon his own world the responsibility 
of being in the right against the dissentient worlds 
of other people ; and it never troubles him that 
mere accident has decided which of these nume- 
rous worlds is the object of his reliance, and that 
the same causes which make him a Churchman in 
London, would have made him a Buddhist or a 
Confucian in Pekin. Yet it is as evident in itself^ 

C2 
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as any amount of argument can make it^ that ages 
are no more infallible than indiriduals ; every age 
having held many opinions which subsequent ages 
have deemed not only fedse but absurd ; and it is 
as certain that many opinions, now general, will 
be rejected by future ages, as it is that many, 
once general, are rejected by the present. 

The objection likely to be made to this argu- 
ment, would probably take some such form as the 
following. There is no greater assumption of in- 
fallibility in forbidding the propagation of error, 
than in any other thing which is done by public 
authority on its own judgment and responsibility. 
Judgment is given to men that they may use it. 
Because it may be used erroneously, are men to be 
told that they ought not to use it at all ? To pro- 
hibit what they think pernicious, is not claiming 
exemption from error, but fulfilling the duty in- 
cumbent on them, although fallible, of acting on 
their conscientious conviction. If we were never 
to act on our opinions, because those opinions may 
be wrong, we should leave all our interests uncared 
for, and all our duties unperformed. An objection 
which applies to all conduct, can be no valid ob- 
jection to any conduct in particular. It is the 
duty of governments, and of individuals, to form 
the truest opinions they can ; to form them care- 
fully, and never impose them upon others unless 
they are quite sure of being right. But when they 
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are siire (such reasoners may say), it is not oon- 
sdentiousness but cowardice to shrink from acting 
on their opinions, and allow doctrines which they 
honestly think dangerous to the welfare of man- 
kind, either in this life or in another, to be scat- 
tered abroad without restraint, because other 
people, in less enlightened times, have persecuted 
opinions now believed to be true. Let us take 
care, it may be said, not to make the same mis- 
take : but governments and nations have made mis- 
takes in other things, which are not denied to be 
fit subjects for the exercise of authority: they 
have laid on bad taxes, made unjust wars. Ought 
we therefore to lay on no taxes, and, under what- 
ever provocation, make no wars ? Men, and go- 
vernments, must act to the best of their ability. 
There is no such thing as absolute certainty^ but 
there is assurance sufficient for the purposes of 
human life. We may, and must, assume our 
opinion to be true for the guidance of our own 
conduct : and it is assuming no more when we for- 
bid bad men to pervert society by the propagation 
of opinions which we regard as false and pernicious. 
I answer, that it is assuming very much more. 
There is the greatest difference between presuming 
an opinion to be true, because, with every oppor- 
tunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, 
and assuming its truth for the purpose of not 
permitting its refutation. Complete liberty of 
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contradictiiig and disproying our opinion^ is the 
very condition which justifies us in assuming its 
truth for purposes of action ; and on no other 
terms can a being with human faculties have any 
rational assurance of being right. 

When we consider either the history of opinion^ 
or the ordinary conduct of human life^ to what is 
it to be ascribed that the one and the other are no 
worse than they are ? Not certainly to the inhe- 
rent force of the human understanding; for, on any 
matter not self-evident^ there are ninety-nine per- 
sons totally incapable of judging of it^ for one who 
is capable; and the capacity of the hundredth 
person is only comparative; for the majority of 
the eminent men of every past generation held 
many opinions now known to be erroneous^ and 
did or approved numerous things which no one 
will now justify. Why is it, then, that there is 
on the whole a preponderance among mankind of 
rational opinions and rational conduct ? K there 
reaUy is this preponderance-which there must be 
unless human affairs are, and have always been, in 
an almost desperate state — it is owing to a quality 
of the human mind, the source of everything re- 
spectable in man either as an intellectual or as a 
moral being, namely, that his errors are corrigible. 
He is capable of rectifying his mistakes, by discus- 
sion and experience. Not by experience alone. 
There must be discussion, to show how experience 
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is to be interpreted. Wrong opinions and prac« 
tices gradually yield to fact and argument : but 
facts and arguments, to produce any effect on 
the mind^ must be brought before it. Very few 
facts are able to tell their own story> without 
conmients to bring out their meaning. The whole 
strength and value^ then^ of human judgment^ de- 
pending on the one property^ that it can be set 
right when it is wrongs reliance can be placed on 
it only when the means of setting it right are kept 
constantly at hand. In the case of any person 
whose judgment is really deserving of confidence, 
how has it become so ? Because he has kept his 
mind open to criticism of his opinions and con- 
duct. Because it has been his practice to listen to 
all that could be said against him ; to profit by as 
much of it as was just, and expound to himself, 
and upon occasion to others, the fallacy of what 
was fallacious. Because he has felt, that the only 
way in which a human being can make some ap- 
proach to knowing the whole of a subject, is by 
hearing what can be said about it by persons of 
every variety of opinion, and studying all modes 
in which it can be looked at by every character 
of mind. No wise man ever acquired his wisdom 
in any mode but this ; nor is it in the nature of 
human intellect to become wise in any other 
manner. The steady habit of correcting and 
completing his own opinion by collating it with 
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those of others, so far from causing doubt and 
hesitation in carrying it into practice^ is the only 
stable foundation for a just reliance on it : for^ 
being cognisant of all that can^ at least obviously^ 
be said against him^ and having taken up his 
position against all gainsayers — ^knowing that he 
has sought for objections and difficulties, instead 
of avoiding them/ and has shut out no light which 
can be thrown upon the subject from any quarter 
— ^he has a right to think his judgment better 
fhan that of any person, or any multitude, who 
have not gone through a similar process. 

It is not too much to require that what the 
wisest of mankind, those who are best entitled to 
trust their own judgment, find necessary to war- 
rant their relying on it, should be submitted to 
by that miscellaneous collection of a few wise and 
many foolish individuals, called the public. The 
most intolerant of churches^ the Roman Catholic 
Church, even at the canonization of a saint^ ad- 
mits, and listens patiently to, a ' devil^s advocate.' 
The holiest of men, it appears, cannot be admitted 
to posthumous honours, until all that the devil 
could say against him is known and weighed. If 
even the Newtonian philosophy were not permitted 
to be questioned^ mankind could not feel as com- 
plete assurance of its truth as they now do. The 
beliefs which we have most warrant for, have no 
safeguard to rest on^ but a standing invitation to 
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the whole world to prove them unfounded. If 
the challenge is not accepted^ or is accepted and 
the attempt fails^ we are far enough from certainty 
still ; but we have done the best that the existing 
state of human reason admits of; we have neg- 
lected nothing that could give the truth a chance 
of reaching us : if the lists are kept open^ we 
may hope that if there be a better truths it will 
be found when the human mind is capable of re- 
ceiving it ; and in the meantime we may rely on 
having attained such approach to truths as is 
possible in our own day. This is the amount of 
certainty attainable by a fallible beings and this 
the sole way of attaining it. 

Strange it is^ that men should admit the validity 
of the arguments for free discussion^ but object to 
their being ^ pushed to an extreme / not seeing 
that unless the reasons are good for an extreme 
case^ they are not good for any case. Strange 
that they should imagine that they are not as- 
suming infallibility^ when they acknowledge that 
there should be free discussien on all subjects 
which can possibly be dmibtfid, but think that some 
particular principle or doctrine should be forbid- 
den to be questioned because it is so certam, that 
is^ because they are certain that it is certain. To 
call any proposition certain^ while there is any one 
who would deny its certainty if permitted^ but 
who is not permitted^ is to assume that we our* 
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selyefl, and those who agree with ns^ are the 
judges of certainty^ and judges without hearing 
the other side. 

In the present age— which has been described 
as 'destitute of faiths but terrified at scepticism' — 
in which people feel sure, not so much that their 
opinions are true, as that they should not know 
what to do without them — the claims of an 
opinion to be protected from public attack are 
rested not so much on its truth, as on its impor* 
tance to society. There are, it is alleged, certain 
beliefs, so useful, not to say indispensable to well- 
being, that it is as much the duty of governments 
to uphold those belie&, as to protect any other of 
the interests of society^ In a case of such neces- 
sity, and so directly in the line of their duty, 
something less than infallibility may, it is main- 
tained, warrant, and even bind, governments, to 
act on their own opinion, confirmed by the general 
opinion of mankind. It is also often argued, and 
still oftener thought, that none but bad men 
would desire to weaken these salutary beliefs ; 
and there can be nothing wrong, it is thought, in 
restraining bad men, and prohibiting what only 
such men would wish to practise. This mode of 
thinking makes the justification of restraints on 
discussion not a question of the truth of doctrines, 
but of th^ usefulness ,* and flatters itself by that 
means to escape the responsibility of claiming to 
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1)6 an infallible jndge of opinions. Bnt those who 
thus satisfy themselves^ do not perceive that the 
assumption of infallibility is merely shifted from 
one point to another. The usefulness of an 
opinion is itself matter of opinion : as disputable^ 
as open to discussion^ and requiring discussion as 
much^ as the opinion itself. There is the same 
need of an infallible judge of opinions to decide 
an opinion to be noxious^ as to decide it to be 
false^ unless the opinion condemned has full 
opportunity of defending itself. And it will not 
do to say that the heretic may be allowed to 
maintain the utility or harmlessness of his opinion^ 
though forbidden to maintain its truth. The 
truth of an opinion is part of its utility. K we 
would know whether or not it is desirable that 
a proposition should be believed^ is it possible to 
exclude the consideration of whether or not it is 
true ? In the opinion^ not of bad men^ but of the 
best men, no belief which is contrary to truth can 
be really useful : and can you prevent such men 
from urging that plea, when they are charged 
with culpability for denying some doctrine which 
they are told is usefrd, but which they believe to 
be false ? Those who are on the side of received 
opinions, never fail to take all possible advantage 
of this plea ; you do not find them handling the 
question of utility as if it could be completely 
abstracted from that of truth : on the contrary^ it 
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18, above all, becanse their doctrine is the ' truth,' 
that the knowledge or the belief of it is held to 
be so indispensable. There can be no fair discus- 
sion of the question of usefulness, when an ail- 
ment so vital may be employed on one side, but 
not on the other. And in point of fact, when law 
or public feeling do not permit the truth of an 
opinion to be disputed, they are just as little 
tolerant of a denial of its usefulness. The utmost 
they allow is an extenuation of its absolute neces* 
sity, or of the positive guilt of rejecting it. 

In order more fully to illustrate the mischief of 
denying a hearing to opinions because we, in our 
own judgment, have condemned them, it will be 
desirable to fix down the discussion to a concrete 
case ; and I choose, by preference, the cases which 
are least favourable to me — in which the argument 
against freedom of opinion, both on the score of 
truth and on that of utility, is considered the 
strongest. Let the opinions impugned be the 
belief in a Ood and in a future state, or any of 
the commonly received doctrines of morality. To 
fight the battle on such ground, gives a great ad- 
vantage to an unfair antagonist ; since he will be 
sure to say (and many who have no desire to be 
unfair will say it internally). Are these the doc- 
trines which you do not deem sufficiently certain 
to be taken under the protection of law ? Is the 
belief in a God one of the opinions, to feel sure of 
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wUch^ you hold to be assuming infallibility ? But 
I must be permitted to observe^ that it is not the 
feeling sure of a doctrine (be it what it may) which 
I call an assumption of infallibility. It is the 
undertaking to decide that question for others^ 
without allowing them to hear what can be said 
on the contrary side. And I denounce and repro* 
bate this pretension not the less^ if put forth on 
the side of my most solemn conyictions. How- 
ever positive any one's persuasion may be, not 
only of the falsity but of the pernicious conse- 
quences — not only of the pernicious consequences^ 
but (to adopt expressions which I altogether con- 
demn) the immorality and impiety of an opinion ; 
yet if, in pursuance of that private judgment^ 
though backed by the public judgment of his 
country or his cotemporaries, he prevents the 
opinion firom being heard in its defence, he as- 
sumes infallibility. And so far from the assumption 
being less objectionable or less dangerous because 
the opinion is called immoral or impious, this is 
the case of all others in which it is most fatal. 
These are exactly the occasions on which the men 
of one generation commit those dreadful mistakes, 
which excite the astonishment and horror of pos- 
terity. It is among such that we find the instances 
memorable in history, when the arm of the law 
has been employed to root out the best men and 
the noblest doctrines; with deplorable success as to 
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the men> thougli some of the doctrines have sur-' 
vived to be (as if in mockery) invoked, in defence 
of similar conduct towards those who dissent £rom 
themy or from their received interpretation. 

Mankind can hardly be too often reminded, 
that there was once a man named Socrates, be- 
tween whom and the legal authorities and public 
opinion of his time, there took place a memorable 
collision. Bom in an age and country abounding 
in individual greatness, this man has been handed 
down to us by those who best knew both him and 
the age, as the most virtuous man in it ; while we 
know him as the head and prototype of all subse- 
quent teachers of virtue, the source equally of the 
lofty inspiration of Plato and the judicious utili- 
tarianism of Aristotle, 'i mdHsiri di color che 
sanno,^ the two headsprings of ethical as of all 
other philosophy. This acknowledged master of 
all the eminent thinkers who have since lived— 
whose fame, still growing after more than two 
thousand years, all but outweighs the whole re- 
mainder of the names which make his native city 
illustrious — ^was put to death by his countrymen, 
after a judicial conviction, for impiety and immo- 
rality. Impiety, in denying the gods recognised 
by the State ; indeed his accuser asserted (see the 
'Apologia^) that he believed in no gods at all. 
Immorality, in being, by his doctrines and instruc- 
tions, a ' corrupter of youth.^ Of these charges 
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the tribunal, there is every ground for believing, 
honestly found him guilty, and condemned the 
man who probably of all then bom had deserved 
best of mankind; to be put to death as a criminal. 
To pass from this to the only other instance of 
judicial iniquity, the mention of which, after the 
condemnation of Socrates, would not be an anti- 
climax: the event which took place on Calvary 
rather more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
The man who left on the memory of those who 
witnessed his life and conversation, such an im- 
pression of his moral grandeur, that eighteen sub- 
sequent centuries have done homage to him as the 
Almighty in person, was ignominiouslyputto death, 
as what ? As a blasphemer. Men did not merely 
mistake their benefactor; they mistook him for 
the exact contrary of what he was, and treated 
him as that prodigy of impiety, which they them- 
selves are now held to be, for their treatment of 
him. The feelings with which mankind now re- 
gard these lamentable transactions, especially the 
later of the two, render them extremely unjust in 
their judgment of the unhappy actors. These 
were, to all appearance, not bad men — ^not worse 
than men commonly are, but rather the contrary ; 
men who possessed in a fall, or somewhat more 
than a full measure,' the religious, moral, and 
patriotic feelings of their time and people: the 
very kind of men who, in all times, our own in- 
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eluded^ have etery chance of ftmmg thioi^ life 
UameleM and respected. The high-priest who 
rent hit garments when the words were pro- 
nounced^ which^ according to all the ideas of his 
eountrjr^ constituted the bhickest guilt, was in all 
probability quite as sincere in his horror and in- 
dignation^ as the generality of respectable and 
pirms men now are in the religious and moral sen- 
timents they profess ; and most of those who now 
shudder at his conduct, if they had lived in his 
timCi and been bom Jews, would have acted pre- 
cim;ly as he did. Orthodox Christians who are 
t<;miited to think that those who stoned to death 
tlie first martyrs must have been worse men than 
tliey th(!mi»clves are, ought to remember that one 
of those pi^rsccutors was Saint Paul. 

Ji4)t UN add one more example, the most striking 
of all; if the impressiveness of an error is measured 
t)y tlic wisdom and virtue of him who falls into it. 
If «v<?r any one, possessed of power, had grounds 
for thinking himself the best and most enlightened 
among his cotcmporaries, it was the Emperor 
Marcus Aurclius. Absolute monarch of the whole 
oiviiiKcd world; ho preserved through life not only 
tho most unblemished justice^ but what was less to 
bo oxi)eoted from his Stoical breedings the tenderest 
heart. The few failings which are attributed to 
him, were all on the side of indulgence : while his 
writings; the highest ethical product of the ancient 
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mind^differ scarcely perceptibly^if they differ at all, 
from the most characteristic teachings of Christ. 
This man, a better Christian in all but the dogmatic 
sense of the word, than almost any of the osten- 
sibly Christian sovereigns who have since reigned, 
persecuted Christianity. Placed at the summit of 
all the previous attainments of humanity, with an 
open, unfettered intellect, and a character which 
led him of himseK to embody in his moral writings 
the Christian ideal, he yet failed to see that 
Christianity was to be a good and not an evil to 
the world, with his duties to which he was so 
deeply penetrated. Existing society he knew to be 
in a deplorable state. But such as it was, he saw, 
or thought he saw, that it was held together, and 
prevented from beingworse, by belief and reverence 
of the received divinities. As a ruler of mankind, 
he deemed it his duty not to suffer society to fall 
in pieces ; and saw not how, if its existing ties were 
removed, any others could be formed which could 
again knit it together. The new religion openly 
aimed at dissolving these ties : unless, therefore, 
it was his duty to adopt that religion, it seemed to 
be his duty to put it down. Inasmuch then as 
the theology of Christianity did not appear to him 
true or of divine origia ; inasmuch as this strange 
history of a crucified God was not credible to him, 
and a system which purported to rest entirely 
upon a foundation to him so wholly unbeliev- 

D 
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able^ could not be foreseen hj him to be that 
renovating agency which^ after all abatements, it 
has in fact proved to be ; the gentlest and most 
amiable of philosophers and rulers^ under a solemn 
sense of duty, authorized the persecution of Chris- 
tianity. To my mind this is one of the most tra- 
gical facts in all history. It is a bitter thought, 
how different a thing the Christianity of the world 
might have been, if the Christian faith had been 
adopted as the religion of the empire under the 
auspices of Marcus Aurelius instead of those of 
Constantine. But it would be equally unjust to 
him and false to truth, to deny, that no one plea 
which can be urged for punishing anti-Christian 
teaching, was wantiQg to Marcus Aurelius for 
punishing, as hedid,thepropagation of Christianity. 
No Christian more firmly believes that Atheism is 
false, and tends to the dissolution of society, than 
Marcus Aurelius believed the same things of 
Christianity; he who, of aU men then living, might 
have been thought the most capable of appreciating 
it. Unless any one who approves of punishment 
for the promulgation of opinions, flatters himself 
that he is a wiser and better man than Marcus 
Aurelius — more deeply versed in the wisdom of 
his time, more elevated in his intellect above it — 
more earnest in his search for truth, or more 
single-minded in his devotion to it when found ; — 
let him abstain from that assumption of the joint 
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infallibility of himself and the multitude^ "which 
the great Antoninas made with so imfortunate a 
result. 

Aware of the impossibility of defending the use 
of punishment for restraining irreligious opinions^ 
by any argument which will not justify Marcus 
Antoninus, the enemies of religious freedom, when 
hard pressed, occasionally accept this consequence, 
and say, with Dr. Johnson, that the persecutors of 
Christianity were in the right ; that persecution is 
an ordeal through which truth ought to pass, and 
always passes successfully, legal penalties being, in 
the end, powerless against truth, though sometimes 
beneficially eflfective against mischievous errors. 
This is a form of the argument for religious into- 
lerance, sufficiently remarkable not to be passed 
without notice. 

A theory which maintains that truth may justi- 
fiably be persecuted because persecution cannot 
possibly do it any harm, cannot be charged with 
being intentionally hostile to the reception of new 
truths ; but we cannot commend the generosity 
of its dealing with the persons to whom mankind 
are indebted for them. To discover to the world 
something which deeply concerns it, and of which 
it was previously ignorant ; to prove to it that it 
had been mistaken on some vital point of tem- 
poral or spiritual interest, is as important a service 
as a human being can render to his fellow- 

d3 
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creatures, and in certain cases, as in those of the 
early Christians and of the Reformers, those who 
think with Dr. Johnson believe it to have been 
the most precious gift which could be bestowed on 
mankind. That the authors of such splendid 
benefits should be requited by martyrdom ; that 
their reward should be to be dealt with as the vilest 
of criminals, is not, upon this theory, a deplorable 
error and misfortune, for which humanity should 
mourn in sackcloth and ashes, but the normal and 
justifiable state of things. The propounder of a 
new truth, according to this doctrine, should 
stand, as stood, in the legislation of the Locrians, 
the proposer of a new law, with a halter round 
his neck, to be instantly tightened if the public 
assembly did not, on hearing his reasons, then 
and there adopt his proposition. People who 
defend this mode of treating benefactors, cannot 
be supposed to set much value on the benefit ; and 
I believe this view of the subject is mostly con- 
fined to the sort of persons who think that 
new truths may have been desirable once, but 
that we have had enough of them now. 

But, indeed, the dictum that truth always 
triumphs over persecution, is one of those pleasant 
falsehoods which men repeat after one another till 
they pass into commonplaces, but which all expe- 
rience refutes. History teems with instances of 
truth put down by persecution. If not suppressed 
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for ever, it may be thrown back for centuries. To 
speak only of religious opinions : the Reformation 
broke out at least twenty times before Luther, and 
was put down. Arnold of Brescia was put down. 
Fra Dolcino was put down. Savonarola was put 
down. The Albigeois were put down. The Vau- 
dois were put down. The Lollards were put down. 
The Hussites were put down. Even after the era 
of Luther, wherever persecution was persisted in, 
it was successful. In Spain, Italy, Flanders, the 
Austrian empire. Protestantism was rooted out; 
and, most likely, would have been so in England, 
had Queen Mary lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. 
Persecution has always succeeded, save where the 
heretics were too strong a party to be effectually 
persecuted. No reasonable person can doubt that 
Christianity might have been extirpated in the 
Roman Empire. It spread, and became predomi- 
nant, because the persecutionswere only occasional, 
lasting but a short time, and separated by long in- 
tervals of almost undisturbed propagandism. It 
is a piece of idle sentimentality that truth, merely 
as truth, has any inherent power denied to error, 
of prevailing against the dungeon and the stake. 
Men are not more zealous for truth than they 
often are for error, and a sufficient application of 
legal or even of social penalties will generally 
succeed in stopping the propagation of either. 
The real advantage which truth has, consists in 
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this^ that when an opinion is true^ it may be ex- 
tinguished once^ twiee^ or many times^ but in the 
course of ages there will generally be found per- 
sons to rediscover it^ until some one of its reap- 
pearances faUs OD a time when from favourable 
circumstances it escapes persecution until it has 
made such head as to withstand all subsequent 
attempts to suppress it. 

It will be said^ that we do not now put to death 
the introducers of new opinions : we are not like 
our fathers who slew the prophets^ we even build 
sepulchres to them. It is true we no longer put 
heretics to death ; and the amount of penal inflic- 
tion which modern feeling would probably tolerate^ 
even against the most obnoxious opinions^ is not 
sufficient to extirpate them. But let us not flatter 
ourselves that we are yet free from the stain even 
of legal persecution. Penalties for opinion, or at 
least for its expression, still exist by law ; and their 
enforcement is not, even in these times, so unex- 
ampled as to make it at all incredible that they 
may some day be revived in full force. In the year 
1857, at the summer assizes of the county of Corn- 
wall, an unfortunate man,* said to be of unex- 
ceptionable conduct in all relations of life, was 
sentenced to twenty-one months^ imprisonment, 
for uttering, and writing on a gate, some offensive 

* Thomas Pooley, Bodmin Assizes, July 31, 1857. In De- 
cember following, he receiyed a free pardon £rom the Ci-own. 
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words concerning Cliristianity. Within a month of 
the same time^ at the Old Bailey^ two persons^ on 
two separate occasions,* were rejected as jurymen, 
and one of them grossly insulted by the jndge and 
by one of the counsel, because they honestly 
declared that they had no theological belief; and 
a third, a foreigner,t for the same reason, was 
denied justice against a thief. This refusal of 
redress took place in virtue of the legal doctrine, 
that no person can be allowed to give evidence in 
a court of justice, who does not profess belief in a 
God (any god is suflScient) and in a future state ; 
which is equivalent to declaring such persons to be 
outlaws, excluded from the protection of the tri- 
bunals ; who may not only be robbed or assaulted 
with impunity, if no one but themselves, or per- 
sons of similar opinions, be present, but any one 
else may be robbed or assaulted with impunity, if 
the proof of the fact depends on their evidence. 
The assumption on which this is grounded, is that 
the oath is worthless, of a person who does not 
believe in a ftiture state ; a proposition which be- 
tokens much ignorance of history in those who 
assent to it (since it is historically true that a large 
proportion of infidels in all ages have been persons 

* George Jacob Holyoake, August 17, 1857 ; Edward TrueloTe, 
July, 1867. 

t Baron de Gleichen, Marlborough-street Police Court, 
August 4, 1857. 
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of distinguished integrity and honour) ; and wotdd 
be maintained by no one who had the smallest 
conception how many of the persons in greatest 
repute with the world, both for virtues and for 
attainments, are well known, at least to their inti- 
mates, to be unbelievers. The rule, besides, is sui- 
cidal, and cuts away its own foundation. Under 
pretence that atheists must be liars, it admits the 
testimony of all atheists who are willing to lie, and 
rejects only those who brave the obloquy of pub- 
licly confessing a detested creed rather than affirm 
a falsehood. A rule thus self-convicted of absur- 
dity so far as regards its professed purpose, can be 
kept in force only as a badge of hatred, a relic of 
persecution ; a persecution, too, having the pecu- 
liarity, that the qualification for undergoing it, is 
the being clearly proved not to deserve it. The 
rule, and the theory it implies, are hardly less in- 
sulting to believers than to infidels. For if he who 
does not believe in a future state, necessarily lies, 
it follows that they who do believe are only pre- 
vented from lying, if prevented they axe, by the 
fear of hell. We will not do the authors and abet- 
tors of the rule the injury of supposing, that the 
conception which they have formed of Christian 
virtue is drawn from their own consciousness. 

These, indeed, are but rags and remnants of per- 
secution, and may be thought to be not so much 
an indication of the wish to persecute, as an ex- 
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ample of that very frequent infirmity of English 
minds, which makes them take a preposterous 
pleasure in the assertion of a had principle, when 
they are no longer bad enough to desire to carry 
it really into practice. But unhappily there is no 
security in the state of the public mind^ that the 
suspension of worse forms of legal persecution, 
which has lasted for about the space of a genera- 
tion, will continue. In this age the quiet surface 
of routine is as often ruffled by attempts to resusci- 
tate past evils, as to introduce new benefits. What 
is boasted of at the present time as the revival of 
religion, is always, in narrow and uncultivated 
minds. It least i much the revival of bigotry; 
and where there is the strong permanent leaven of 
intolerance in the feelings of a people, which at all 
times abides in the middle classes of this country, 
it needs but little to provoke them into actively 
persecuting those whom they have never ceased to 
think proper objectsof persecution.* For it is this — 

♦ Ample warning may be drawn from the large infiision of the 
paBsions of a persecutor, which mingled with the general display 
of the worst parts of our national character on the occasion of the 
Sepoy insurrection. The ravings of fanatics or charlatans from 
the pulpit may be unworthy of notice; but the heads of the 
Evangelical party have announced as their principle for the 
government of Hindoos and Mahomedans, that no schools be sup- 
ported by public money in which the Bible is not taught, and by 
necessary consequence that no public employment be given to 
any but real or pretended Christians. An Under-Secretary of 
State, in a speech delivered to his coustituents on the 12th of 
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it is the opinions men entertain, and the feeUngs 
they cherish, respecting those who disown the be- 
liefs they deemimportant,whichmakes this country 
not a place of mental freedom. For a long time 
past, the chief mischief of the legal penalties is 
that they strengthen the social stigma. It is that 
stigma which is really effectiye, and so effective is 
it, that the profession of opinions which are under 
the ban of society is much less common in Eng- 
land, than is, in many other countries, the avowal 
of those which incur risk of judicial punishment. 
In respect to all persons but those whose pecu- 
niary circumstances make them independent of 
the good will of other people, opinion, on this sub- 
ject, is as efficacious as law ; men might as well be 
imprisoned, as excluded from the means of eam- 

November, 1867, is reported to have said : * Toleration of their 
faith ' (the faith of a hundred millions of British subjects), * the 
superstition which they called religion, by the British Government, 
had had the effect of retarding the ascendancy of the British name, 
and preventing the salutary growth of Christianity. . . . Tole- 
ration was the great comer-stone of the religious liberties of this 
country ; but do not let them abuse that precious word toleration. 
As he understood it, it meant the complete liberty to all, freedom 
of worship, among Christians, who worshipped upon the same 
foundation. It meant toleration of all sects and denominations 
of Christians who believed in the one mediation,^ I desire to call 
attention to the fact, that a man who has been deemed fit to fill 
a high office in the government of this country, under a liberal 
Ministry, maintains the doctrine that all who do not believe in 
the divinity of Christ are beyond the pale of toleration. Who, 
after this imbecile display, can indulge the illusion that religious 
persecution has passed away, never to return ? 
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ing their bread. Those whose bread is already 
secured, and who desire no favours from men in 
power, or from bodies of men, or from the public, 
have nothing to fear from the open avowal of any 
opinions, but to be ill-thought of and ill-spoken 
of, and this it ought not to require a very heroic 
mould to enable them to bear. There is no room 
for any appeal ad misericordiam in behalf of such 
persons. But though we do not now inflict so 
mnch evil on those who think differently from ns, 
as it was formerly our custom to do, it may be 
that we do ourselves as much evil as ever by our 
treatment of them. Socrates was put to death, but 
the Socratic philosophy rose like the sun in heaven, 
and spread its illumination over the whole intel- 
lectual firmament. Christians were cast to the 
lions, bnt the Christian church grew up a stately 
and spreading tree, overtopping the older and less 
vigorous growths, and stifling them by its shade. 
Our merely social intolerance kills no one, roots 
out no opinions, but induces men to disguise them, 
or to abstain from any active effort for their diffu- 
sion. With us, heretical opinions do not percep- 
tibly gain, or even lose, ground in each decade or 
generation ; they never blaze out far and wide, 
but continue to smoulder in the narrow circles of 
thinking and studious persons among whom they 
originate, without ever lighting up the general 
affairs of mankind with either a true or a decep- 
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tiye light. And thus is kept up a state of things 
very satisfactory to some minds^ because^ without 
the unpleasant process of fining or imprisoning 
anybody^ it maintains all prevailing opinions out- 
wardly undisturbed, while it does not absolutely 
interdict the exercise of reason by dissentients 
aflSicted with the malady of thought. A conve- 
nient plan for having peace in the intellectual 
worlds and keeping all things going on therein 
very much as they do abready. But the price paid 
for this sort of intellectual pacification^ is the sacri- 
fice of the entire moral comrage of the human mind. 
A state of things in which a large portion of the 
most active and inquiring intellects find it advisable 
to keep the general principles and grounds of their 
convictions within their own breasts, and attempt, 
in what they address to the public, to fit as much 
as they can of their own conclusions to premises 
which they have internally renounced, cannot send 
forth the open, fearless characters, and logical, 
consistent intellects who once adorned the think- 
ing world. The soact of men who can be looked for 
under it, are either mere conformers to common- 
place, or time-servers for truth, whose arguments 
on all great subjects are meant for their hearers, 
and are not those which have convinced them- 
selves. Those who avoid this alternative, do so 
by narrowing their thoughts and interest to things 
which can be spoken of without venturing within 
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the region of principles^ that is, to small practical 
matters^ which wonld come right of themselves^ if 
but the minds of mankind irere strengthened and 
enlarged^ and which will never be made effectually 
right until then : whilethatwhich would strengthen 
and enlarge men^s minds^ firee and daring specu- 
lation on the highest subjects, is abandoned. 

Those in whose eyes this reticence on the part 
of heretics is no evil, should consider in the first 
place, that in consequence of it there is never any 
fair and thorough discussion of heretical opinions ; 
and that such of them as could not stand such a 
discussion, though they may be prevented from 
spreading, do not disappear. But it is not the 
minds of heretics that are deteriorated most, by 
the ban placed on all inquiry which does not end in 
the orthodox conclusions. The greatest harm done 
is to those who are not heretics, and whose whole 
mental development is cramped, and their reason 
cowed, by the fear of heresy. Who can compute 
what the world loses in the multitude of promising 
intellects combined with timid characters, who dare 
not foUow out any bold, vigorous, independent train 
of thought, lest it should land them in something 
which would admit of being considered irreligious 
or immoral ? Among them we may occasionally 
see some man of deep conscientiousness, and subtle 
and refined understanding, who spends a life in 
sophisticating with an intellect which he cannot 
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silence^ and exhausts the resources of ingenuity in 
attempting to reconcile the promptings of his con- 
science and reason with orthodoxy^ which yet he 
does not^ perhaps, to the end succeed in doing. 
No one can be a great thinker who does not re- 
cognise, that as a thinker it is his first duty to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclusions it may 
lead. Truth gains more even by the errors of one 
who, with due study and preparation, thinks for 
himself, than by the true opinions of those who 
only hold them because they do not sufier them* 
selves to think. Not that it is solely, or chiefly, to 
form great thinkers, that freedom of thinking is 
required. On the contrary, it is as much and even 
more indispensable, to enable average human 
beings to attain the mental stature which they 
are capable of. There have been, and may again 
be, great individual thinkers, in a general atmo- 
sphere of mental slavery. But there never has 
been, nor ever will be, in that atmosphere, an intel- 
lectually active people. When any people has 
made a temporary approach to such a character, it 
has been because the dread of heterodox specida- 
tion was for a time suspended. Where there is a 
tacit convention that principles are not to be dis- 
puted ; where the discussion of the greatest ques- 
tions which can occupy humanity is considered to 
be closed, we cannot hope to find that generally 
high scale of mental activity which has made 
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some periods of history so remarkable. Never 
when controversy avoided the subjects which are 
large and important enough to kindle enthusiasm^ 
was the mind of a people stirred up from its 
foundations, and the impulse given which raised 
even persons of the most ordinary intellect to 
something of the dignity of thinking beings. Of 
such we have had an example in the condition of 
Europe during the times immediately following 
the Reformation ; another, though limited to the 
Continent and to a more cultivated class, in the 
speculative movement of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ; and a third, of still briefer 
duration, in the intellectual fermentation of Ger- 
many during the Goethian and Fichtean period. 
These periods differed widely in the particular 
opinions which they developed ; but were alike in 
this, that during all three the yoke of authority 
was broken. In each, an old mental despotism 
had been thrown off, and no new one had yet 
taken its place. The impulse given at these 
three periods has made Europe what it now is. 
Every single improvement which has taken place 
either in the human mind or in institutions, may 
be traced distinctly to one or other of them. 
Appearances have for some time indicated that 
all three impulses are well nigh spent ; and we 
can expect no fresh start, until we again assert 
our mental freedom. 
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Let US now pass to the second division of the' 
argument^ and dismissing the supposition that any 
of the received opinions may be false, let ns assume 
them to be true, and examine into the worth of the 
manner in which they are likely to be held, when 
their truth is not fireely and openly canvassed. 
However unwillingly a person who has a strong 
opinion may admit the possibility that his 
opinion may be false, he ought to be moved by 
the consideration that however true it may be, if 
it is not folly, frequently, and fearlessly discussed, 
it will be held as a dead dogma, not a living 
truth. 

There is a class of persons (happily not quite so 
numerous as formerly) who think it enough if a 
person assents undoubtingly to what they think 
true, though he has no knowledge whatever of 
the grounds of the opinion, and could not make a 
tenable defence of it against the most superficial 
objections. Such persons, if they can once get their 
creed taught from authority, naturally think that 
no good, and some harm, comes of its being allowed 
to be questioned. Where their influence prevails, 
they make it nearly impossible for the received 
opinion to be rejected wisely and considerately, 
though it may still be rejected rashly and igno- 
rantly ; for to shut out discussion entirely is seldom 
possible, and when it once gets in, beliefs not 
grounded on conviction are apt to give way before 
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the sliglitest semblance of an mngnmeat, WaviE^ 
howerer, this poaBSnlitjr — awJitmiTig that the troe 
opinion abides in the mind^ bat abides as a pfe- 
judioe^ a belief independent of, and proof azazzLSt. 
argament — ^this is not the war in wLiofa trath 
onght to be held hy a rational being- This ii noc 
knowing the tmth* TTUth, thns held, if bet ozie 
superstition the more, accidentallT Ciir.zfng to 
the words which enunciate a troth. 

If the intellect and judgment of mankind ought 
to be cultiTated, a thing which Protestants at least 
do not deny, on what can these £unilries be more 
appropriately exercised by any one, than on the 
things which concern him so much that it is con- 
sidered necessary for him to hold opTr.:oGs on 
them? If the cultivation of the understaLdii:^ con- 
sists in one thing more than in another, it is furely 
in learning the grounds of one's own CT.ii.ioTis. 
Whatever people behere, on subject* or. wLkL it is 
of the first importance to believe ri^Ltlv, tLey 
ought to be able to defend against at least tLe 
common objections. But, some oteBc^r^ar,^ Let 
them be tanghi the grounds of tL^ir fr^.:.ir;{j^ It 
does not follow that opinicms most be nj^^rf ysat" 
roted because they are never heard eoT^trvrfr^^ 
Persons who learn geometry do i^>t r;£r*;.> ^yiK^ 
nut the theorans to memory, V^ ux.'V^r^'Ufyi ^iA 
learn likewiK thedoncaistiadr^Ls; vlA 'it v^r>v3 be 
absurd to vaj that they remain igx.^.«ai;t r>f the 
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grounds of geometrical truths, because they never 
hear any one deny^ and attempt to disprove them/ 
Undoubtedly : and such teaching suffices on a sub- 
ject like mathematics^ where there is nothing at all 
to be said on the wrong side of the question. The 
peculiarity of the evidence of mathematical truths 
is^ that all the argument is on one side. There 
are no objections^ and no answers to objections. 
But on every subject on which difference of opinion 
is possible^ the truth depends on a balance to be 
struck between two sets of conflicting reasons. 
Even in natural philosophy, there is always some 
other explanation possible of the same facts ; some 
geocentric theory instead of heliocentric, some 
phlogiston instead of oxygen ; and it has to be 
shown why that other theory cannot be the true 
one : and until this is shown, and until we know 
how it is shown, we do not understand the grounds 
of our opinion. But when we turn to subjects 
infinitely more complicated, to morals, religion, 
politics, social relations, and the business of life, 
three-fourths of the arguments for every disputed 
opinion consist in dispelling the appearances 
which favour some opinion different from it. The 
greatest orator, save one, of antiquity, has left it on 
record that he always studied his adversary's case 
with as great, if not with still greater, intensity 
than even his own. What Cicero practised as the 
means of forensic success, requires to be imitated 
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by aU who study any subject in order to arriye at 
the truth. He who knows only his own side of 
the case^ knows little of that. His reasons may be 
good^ and no one may have been able to refute 
them. But if he is equally unable to refute the 
reasons on the opposite side; if he does not so much 
as know what they are^ he has no ground for pre- 
ferring either opinion. The rational position for 
him would be suspension of judgment^ and unless 
he contents himself with that, he is either led by 
authority, or adopts, like the generality of the world, 
the side to which he feels most inclination. Nor 
is it enough that he should hear the arguments of 
adversaries from his own teachers, presented as 
they state them, and accompanied by what they 
offer as recitations. That is not the way to do 
justice to the arguments, or bring them into real 
contact with his own mind. He must be able to 
hear them from persons who actually believe them; 
who defend them in earnest, and do their very 
utmost for them. He must know them in their 
most plausible and persuasive form ; he must feel 
the whole force of the difficulty which the true view 
of the subject has to encounter and dispose of; 
else he will never really possess himself of the 
portion of truth which meets and removes that 
difficulty. Ninety-nine in a hundred of what are 
called educated men are in this condition ; even of 
those who can argue fluently for their opinions. 

e2 
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Their conclusion may be true^ but it might be 
fSEdse for anything they know : they have never 
thrown themselves into the mental position of 
those who think differently from them^ and con- 
sidered what such persons may have to say ; and 
consequently they do not^ in any proper sense of 
the word, know the doctrine which they themselves 
profess. They do not know those parts of it which 
explain and justify the remainder ; the considera- 
tions which show that a fact which seemingly con- 
flicts with another is reconcilable with it, or that, of 
two apparently strong reasons, one and not the 
other ought to be preferred. All that part of the 
truth which turns the scale, and decides the judg- 
ment of a completely informed mind, they are 
strangers to; nor is it ever really known, butto those 
who have attended equally and impartially to both 
sides, and endeavoured to see the reasons of both in 
the strongest light. So essential is this discipline 
to a real understanding of moral and human sub- 
jects, .that if opponents of all important truths do 
not exist, it is indispensable to imagine them, and 
supply them with the strongest arguments which 
the most skilful deviFs advocate can conjure up. 
To abate the force of these considerations, an 
enemy of free discussion may be supposed to say, 
that there is no necessity for mankind in general 
to know and understand all that can be said 
against or for their opinions by philosophers and 
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theologians. That it is not needful for common 
men to be able to expose all the misstatements or 
fallacies of an ingenious opponent. That it is 
enough if there is always somebody capable of 
answering them^ so that nothing likely to mislead 
uninstructed persons remains unrefated. That 
simple minds, having been taiight the obvious 
grounds of the truths inculcated on them, may 
trust to authority for the rest, and being aware 
that they have neither knowledge nor talent to 
resolve every difficulty which can be raised, may 
repose in the assurance that all those which have 
been raised have been or can be answered, by 
those who are specially trained to the task. 

Conceding to this view of the subject the ut- 
most that can be claimed for it by those most 
easily satisfied with the amount of understanding 
of truth which ought to accompany the belief of 
it ; even so, the argument for free discussion is no 
way weakened. For even this doctrine acknow- 
ledges that mankind ought to have a rational 
assurance that all objections have been satisfac- 
torily answered ; and how are they to be answered 
if that which requires to be answered is not 
spoken ? or how can the answer be known to be 
satisfactory, if the objectors have no opportunity 
of showing that it is unsatisfactory ? If not the 
public, at least the philosophers and theologians 
who are to resolve the difficulties, must make 
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themselves familiar with those difficulties in their 
most puzzling form ; and this cannot be accom- 
plished unless they are freely stated^ and placed 
in the most advantageous light which they admit 
of. The Catholic Church has its own way of 
dealing with this embarrassing problem. It makes 
a broad separation between those who can be per- 
mitted to receive its doctrines on conviction, and 
those who must accept them on trust. Neither, 
indeed, are allowed any choice as to what they 
will accept ; but the clergy, such at least as can 
be fully confided in, may admissibly and meri- 
toriously make themselves acquainted with the 
arguments of opponents, in order to answer them, 
and may, therefore, read heretical books; the 
laity, not unless by special permission, hard to be 
obtained. This discipline recognises a knowledge 
of the enemy's case as beneficial to the teachers, 
but finds means, consistent with this, of denying 
it to the rest of the world : thus giving to the 
Slite more mental culture, though not more mental 
freedom, than it allows to the mass. By this de- 
vice it succeeds in obtaining the kind of mental 
superiority which its purposes require ; for though 
culture without freedom never made a large and 
liberal mind, it can make a clever nisi prius 
advocate of a cause. But in countries professing 
Protestantism, this resource is denied ; since Pro- 
testants hold, at least in theory, that the respon- 
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sibility for the choice of a religion must be borne 
by each for himself, and cannot be thrown off 
upon teachers. Besides^ in the present state of 
the world, it is practically impossible that writings 
which are read by the instructed can be kept from 
the uninstructed. If the teachers of mankind are 
to be cognisant of aU that they ought to know^ 
everything must be free to be written and pub- 
lished without restraint. 

If, however, the mischievous operation of the 
absence of free discussion, when the received 
opinions are true, were confined to leaving men 
ignorant of the grounds of those opinions, it might 
be thought that this, if an intellectual, is no moral 
evil, and does not affect the worth of the opinions, 
regarded in their influence on the character. The 
fact, however, is, that not only the grounds of the 
opinion are forgotten in the absence of discussion, 
but too often the meaning of the opinion itself. 
The words which convey it, cease to suggest ideas, 
or suggest only a small portion of those they were 
originally employed to communicate. Instead of a 
vivid conception and a living belief, there remain 
only a few phrases retained by rote ; or, if any 
part, the shell and husk only of the meaning is 
retained, the finer essence being lost. The great 
chapter in human history which this fact occupies 
and fills, cannot be too earnestly studied and 
meditated on. 
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It is illustrated in the experience of almost all 
ethical doctrine^ and religious creeds. They are 
aU foU of meaning and vitality to those who ori- 
ginate them^ and to the direct disciples of the 
originators. Their meaning continues to be felt 
in undiminished strength^ and is perhaps brought 
out into even fuller consciousness^ so long as the 
struggle lasts to give the doctrine or creed an 
ascendancy over other creeds. At last it either 
s prevails^ and becomes the general opinion^ or its 
progress stops ; it keeps possession of the ground 
it has gained^ but ceases to spread further. When 
either of these results has become apparent^ con- 
troversy on the subject flags^ and gradually dies 
away. The doctrine has taken its place^ if not as 
a received opinion, as one of the admitted sects or 
divisions of opinion : those who hold it have gene- 
rally inherited, not adopted it; and conversion 
from one of these doctrines to another, being now 
an exceptional fact, occupies little place in the 
thoughts of their professors. Instead of being, as 
at first, constantly on the alert either to defend 
themselves against the world, or to bring the world 
over to them, they have subsided into acquies- 
cence, and neither listen, when they can help it, 
to arguments against their creed, nor trouble dis- 
sentients (if there be such) with arguments in 
its favour. From this time may usually be dated 
the decline in the living power of the doctrine. 
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We often hear the teachers of all creeds lament- 
ing the diflBculty of keeping up in the minds of 
believers a lively apprehension of the truth which 
they nominally recognise, so that it may penetrate 
the feelings, and acquire a real mastery over the 
conduct. No such diflSculty is complained of 
while the creed is still fighting for its existence : 
even the weaker combatants then know and feel 
what they are fighting for, and the diflerence be- 
tween it and other doctrines ; and in that period 
of every creed^s existence, not a few persons may 
be found, who have realized its fundamental prin- 
ciples in all the forms of thought, have weighed 
and considered them in all their important bear- 
ings, and have experienced the full eflFect on the 
character, which belief in that creed ought to pro- 
duce in a mind thoroughly imbued with it. But 
when it has come to be an hereditary creed, and 
to be received passively, not actively — when the 
mind is no longer compelled, in the same degree 
as at first, to exercise its vital powers on the 
questions which its belief presents to it, there is 
a progressive tendency to forget all of the belief 
except the formularies, or to give it a dull and 
torpid assent, as if accepting it on trust dispensed 
with the necessity of realizing it in consciousness, 
or testing it by personal experience; until it 
almost ceases to qonnect itself at all with the 
inner life of the human being. Then are seen 
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the cases^ so frequent in this age of tbe world as 
almost to form tlie majority^ in which the creed 
remains as it were outside the mind^ incrusting 
and petrifying it against all other influences ad- 
dressed to the higher parts of our nature ; mani- 
festing its power by not suffering any fresh and 
living conviction to get iuj but itself doing nothing 
for the mind or hearty except standing sentinel 
over them to keep them vacant. 

To what an extent doctrines intrinsically fitted 
to make the deepest impression upon the mind 
may remain in it as dead beliefs^ without being 
ever realized in the invagination^ the feelings^ or 
the understandings is exemplified by the manner 
in which the majority of believers hold the doc- 
trines of Christianity^ By Christianity I here 
mean what is accounted such by all churches and 
sects— the maxims and precepts contained in the 
New Testament. These are considered sacred^ 
and accepted as laws^ by all professing Christians. 
Yet it is scarcely too .much to say that not one 
Christian in a thousand guides or tests his indi- 
vidual conduct by reference to those laws. The 
standard to which he does refer it^ is the custom 
of his nation^ his class^ or his religious profession. 
He has thus^ on the one hand^ a collection of 
ethical maxims^ which he believes to have been 
vouchsafed to him by infallible wisdom as rules 
for his government ; and on the other^ a set of 
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every-day judgments and practices^ which go a 
certain length with some of those maxims^ not so 
great a length with others^ stand in direct oppo- 
sition to some^ and are^ on the whole, a compro- 
mise between the Christian creed and the interests 
and suggestions of worldly life. To the first of 
these standards he gives his homage ; to the other 
his real allegiance. All Christians belieye that 
the blessed are the poor and humble^ and those 
who are ill-used by the world ; that it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven ; that they should judge not, lest they be 
judged ; that they shoidd swear not at all ; that 
they should love their neighbour as themselves ; 
that if one take their cloak, they should give him 
their coat also ; that they should take no thought 
for the morrow; that if they would be perfect, 
they should sell all that they have and give it to 
the poor. They are not insincere when they say 
that they believe these things. They do believe 
them, as people believe what they have always 
heard lauded and never discussed. But in the 
sense of that living belief which regulates con- 
duct, they believe these doctrines just up to the 
point to which it is usual to act upon them. The 
doctrines in their integrity are serviceable to pelt 
adversaries with ; and it is understood that they 
are to be put forward (when possible) as the 
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reasons for whatever people do that they think 
laudable: But any one who reminded them that 
the maxims require an infinity of things which 
they nerer even think of doings would gain no- 
thing but to be classed among those very unpo- 
pular characters who affect to be better than 
other people. The doctrines have no hold on 
ordinary believers — are not a power in their 
minds. They have an habitual respect for the 
sound of them^ but no feeling which spreads from 
the words to the things signified, and forces the 
mind to take them in, and make them conform to 
the formula. Whenever conduct is concerned, 
thev look round for Mr. A and B to direct them 
ho^ far to go in obeying Christ. 

Now we may be well assured that the case was 
not thus, but far otherwise, with the early Chris- 
tians. Had it been thus, Christianity never would 
have expanded from an obscure sect of the de- 
spised Hebrews into the religion of the Roman 
empire. When their enemies said, ' See how these 
Christians love one another ^ (a remark not likely 
to be made by anybody now), they assuredly had 
a much livelier feeling of the meaning of their 
creed than they have ever had since. And to this 
cause, probably, it is chiefly owing that Christianity 
now makes so little progress in extending its do- 
main, and after eighteen centuries, is still nearly 
confined to Europeans and the descendants of 
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Europeans. Even with the strictly religious, who 
are much in earnest about their doctrines, and at- 
tach a greater amount of meaning to many of them 
than people in general, it commonly happens that 
the part which is thus comparatively active in 
their minds is that which was made by Calvin, or 
Knox, or some such person much nearer in cha- 
racter to themselves. The sayings of Christ co- 
exist passively in their minds, producing hardly 
any eflFect beyond what is caused by mere listening 
to words so amiable and bland. There are many 
reasons, doubtless, why doctrines which are the 
badge of a sect retain more of their vitality than 
those common to all recognised sects, and why 
more pains are taken by teachers to keep their 
meaning alive ; but one reason certainly is, that 
the peculiar doctrines are more questioned, and 
have to be oftener defended against open gain- 
sayers. Both teachers and learners go to sleep at 
their post, as soon as there is no enemy in the field. 
The same thing holds true, generally speaking, 
of all traditional doctrines — those of prudence and 
knowledge of life, as well as of morals or religion. 
All languages and literatures are foil of general 
observations on life, both as to what it is, and 
how to conduct oneself in it ; observations which 
everybody knows, which everybody repeats, or 
hears with acquiescence, which are received as 
truisms, yet of which most people first truly 
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learn the meanings when experience^ generally of 
a painfal kind^ has made it a reality to them. 
How often^ when smarting under some unforeseen 
misfortune or disappointment^ does a person call 
to mind some proverb or common sayings fami- 
liar to him all his life^ the meaning of which^ if 
he had ever before felt it as he does now^ would 
have saved him from the calamity. There are 
indeed reasons for this^ other than the absence 
of discussion : there are many truths of which the 
full meaning cannot be realized^ until personal 
experience has brought it home. But much more 
of the meaning even of these would have been 
understood^ and what was understood would have 
been far more deeply impressed on the mind^ if 
the man had been accustomed to hear it argued 
pro and con. by people who did understand it. 
The fatal tendency of mankind to leave off think- 
ing, about a thing when it is no longer doubtful, 
is the cause of half their errors. A cotemporary 
author has well spoken of ^ the deep slumber of 
a decided opinion.^ 

But what I (it may be asked) Is the absence of 
unanimity an indispensable condition of true 
knowledge ? Is it necessary that some part of 
mankind should persist in error, to enable any to 
realize the truth ? Does a belief cease to be real 
and vital as soon as it is generally received — and 
is a proposition never thoroughly understood and 
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felt unless some doubt of it remains ? As soon 
as mankind have unanimously accepted a truths 
does the truth perish within them ? The highest 
aim and best result of improved intelligence, it 
has hitherto been thought, is to unite mankind 
more and more in the acknowledgment of all im- 
portant truths : and does the intelligence only 
last as long as it has not achieved its object ? 
Do the fruits of conquest perish by the very 
completeness of the victory ? 

I aflSrm no such thing. As mankind improve, 
the number of doctrines which are no longer dis- 
puted or doubted will be constantly on the in- 
crease : and the well-being of mankind may almost 
be measured by the number and gravity of the 
truths which have reached the point of being un- 
contested. The cessation, on one question after 
another, of serious controversy, is one of the ne- 
cessary incidents of the consolidation of opinion ; 
a consolidation as salutary in the case of true opi- 
nions, as it is dangerous and noxious when the 
opinions are erroneous. But though this gradual 
narrowing of the bounds of diversity of opinion 
is necessary in both senses of the term, being at 
once inevitable and indispensable, we are not 
therefore obliged to conclude that all its conse- 
quences must be beneficial. The loss of so im- 
portant an aid to the intelligent and living appre- 
hension of a truth, as is afforded by the neces- 
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sity of explaining it to^ or defending it against^ 
opponents^ though not sufficient to outweigh^ is 
no trifling drawback from^ the benefit of its 
universal recognition. Where this advantage 
can no longer be had^ I confess I should like to 
see the teachers of mankind endeavouring to pro* 
vide a substitute for it; some contrivance for 
making the difficulties of the question as present 
to the learner's consciousness^ as if they were 
pressed upon him by a dissentient champion^ 
eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this pur- 
pose, they have lost those they formerly had. The 
Socratic dialectics, so magnificently exemplified in 
the dialogues of Plato, were a contrivance of this 
description. They were essentially a negative dis- 
cussion of the great questions of philosophy and 
life, directed with consummate skill to the purpose 
of convincing any one who had merely adopted 
the commonplaces of received opinion, that he 
did not understand the subject — that he as yet 
attached no definite meaning to the doctrines he 
professed; in order that, becoming aware of his 
ignorance, he might be put in the way to attain 
a stable belief, resting on a clear apprehension 
both of the meaning of doctrines and of their 
evidence. The school disputations of the middle 
ages had a somewhat similar object. They were 
intended to make sure that the pupil under- 
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Stood his own opinion, and (by necessary correla- 
tion) the opinion opposed to it, and conld enforce 
the grounds of the one and confute those of the 
other. These last*mentioned contests had indeed 
the incurable defect^ that the premises appealed to 
were taken from authority, not from reason ; and, 
as a discipline to the mind, they were in every 
respect inferior to the powerAil dialectics which 
formed the intellects of the ' Socratici viri :' but 
the modem mind owes far more to both than it is 
generally willing to admit, and the present modes 
of education contain nothing which in the smallest 
degree supplies the place either of the one or of 
the other. A person who derives all his instruc- 
tion from teachers or books, even if he escape the 
besetting temptation of contenting himself with 
cram, is under no compulsion to hear both sides ; 
accordingly it is far from a frequent accomplish- 
ment, even among thinkers, to know both sides; 
and the weakest part of what everybody says in 
defence of his opinion, is what he intends as a 
reply to antagonists. It is the fashion of the pre- 
sent time to disparage negative logic — ^that which 
points out weaknesses in theory or errors in prac- 
tice, without establishing positive truths. Such 
negative criticism would indeed be poor enough as 
an ultimate result ; but as a means to attaining 
any positive knowledge or conviction worthy the 
name, it cannot be valued too highly ; and until 
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people are again systematically trained to it^ there 
will be few great thinkers^ and a low general are- 
rage of intellect, in any but the mathematical and 
physical departments of speculation. On any other 
subject no one's opinions deserve the name of 
knowledge, except so far as he has either had 
forced upon him by others, or gone through of 
himself, the same mental process which would haye 
been required of him in carrying on an active con- 
troversy with opponents. That, therefore, which 
when absent, it is so indispensable, but so difficult, 
to create, how worse than absurd it is to forego, 
when spontaneously offering itself ! K there are 
any persons who contest a received opinion, or 
who will do so if law or opinion will let them, let 
us thank them for it, open our minds to listen to 
them, and rejoice that there is some one to do for 
us what we otherwise ought, if we hare any re- 
gard for either the certainty or the vitality of our 
convictions, to do with much greater labour for 
ourselves. 

It still remains to speak of one of the principal 
causes which make diversity of opinion advanta- 
geous, and will continue to do so imtil mankind 
shall have entered a stage of intellectual advance- 
ment which at present seems at an incalculable 
distance. We have hitherto considered only two 
possibilities: that the received opinion may be 
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false^ and some other opinion^ consequently^ true ; 
or that, the received opinion being true, a conflict 
with the opposite error is essential to a clear ap- 
prehension and deep feeling of its truth. But 
there is a commoner case than either of these ; 
-when the conflicting doctrines, instead of being 
one true and the other false, share the truth be- 
tween them ; and the nonconforming opinion is 
needed to supply the remainder of the truth, of 
which the received doctrine embodies only a part. 
Popular opinions, on subjects not palpable to 
sense, are often true, but seldom or never the 
whole truth. They are a part of the truth ; some- 
times a greater, sometimes a smaller part, but 
exaggerated, distorted, and disjoined from the 
truths by which they ought to be accompanied and 
limited. Heretical opinions, on the other hand^ 
are generally some of these suppressed and neg- 
lected truths, bursting the bonds which kept them 
down, and either seeking reconciliation with the 
truth contained in the common opinion, or front- 
ing it as enemies, and setting themselves up, with 
similar exclusiveness, as the whole truth. The 
latter case is hitherto the most frequent, as, in the 
human mind, one-sidedness has always been the 
rule, and many-sidedness the exception. Hence, 
even in revolutions of opinion, one part of the truth 
usually sets while another rises. Even progress, 
which ought to superadd, for the most part only 
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flubstitutes^ one partial and incomplete truth for 
another ; improrement consisting chiefly in this^ 
that the new fragment of truth is more wanted, 
more adapted to the needs of the time, than that 
which it displaces. Such being the partial cha- 
racter of prevailing opinions, even when resting 
on a true foundation, every opinion which embo- 
dies somewhat of the portion of truth which the 
common opinion omits, ought to be considered 
precious, with whatever amount of error and con- 
fusion that truth may be blended. No sober 
judge of humiui affairs will feel bound to be in- 
dignant because those who force on our notice 
truths which we should otherwise have overlooked, 
overlook some of those which we see. Rather, he 
will think that so long as popular truth is one- 
sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that 
unpopular truth should have one-sided asserters 
too ; such being usually the most energetic, and 
the most likely to compel reluctant attention to 
the fragment of wisdom which they proclaim as 
if it were the whole. 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, when nearly 
all the instructed, and all those of the uninstructed 
who were led by them, were lost in admiration of 
what is called civilization, and of the marvels of 
modem science, literature, and philosophy, and 
while greatly overrating the amount of unlikeness 
between the men of modem and those of ancient 
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times^ indulged the belief that the whole of the 
difference was in their own favour ; with what a 
salutary shock did the paradoxes of Rousseau 
explode like bombshells in the midst^ dislocating 
the compact mass of one-sided opinion, and 
forcing its elements to recombine in a better 
form and with additional ingredients. Not that 
the current opinions were on the whole farther 
&om the truth than Rousseau's were ; on the 
contrary, they were nearer to it ; they contained 
more of positive truth, and very much less of error. 
Nevertheless there lay in Rousseau's doctrine, and 
has floated down the stream of opinion along 
with it, a considerable amount of exactly those 
truths which the popular opinion wanted; and 
these are the deposit which was left: behind when 
the flood subsided. The superior worth of sim- 
plicity of life, the enervating and demoralizing 
effect of the trammels and hypocrisies of artificial 
society, are ideas which have never been entirely 
absent from cultivated minds since Rousseau 
wrote ; and they will in time produce their due 
effect, though at present needing to be asserted as 
much as ever, and to be asserted by deeds, for 
words, on this subject, have nearly exhausted their 
power. 

In politics, again, it is almost a commonplace, 
that a party of order or stability, and a party of 
progress or reform, are both necessary elements 
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flubstitutesj one partial and incomplete truth for 
another ; improrement consisting chiefly in this^ 
that the new fragment of truth is more wanted, 
more adapted to the needs of the time^ than that 
which it displaces. Such being the partial cha- 
racter of prevailing opinions^ even when resting 
on a true foundation, every opinion which embo- 
dies somewhat of the portion of truth which the 
common opinion omits, ought to be considered 
precious, with whatever amount of error and con- 
fusion that truth may be blended. No sober 
judge of human affairs will feel bound to be in- 
dignant because those who force on our notice 
truths which we should otherwise have overlooked, 
overlook some of those which we see. Rather, he 
wiU think that so long as popular truth is one- 
sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that 
unpopular truth should have one-sided asserters 
too ; such being usually the most energetic, and 
the most likely to compel reluctant attention to 
the fragment of wisdom which they proclaim as 
if it were the whole. 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, when nearly 
all the instructed, and aU those of the uninstructed 
who were led by them, were lost in admiration of 
what is called civilization, and of the marvels of 
modem science, literature, and philosophy, and 
while greatly overrating the amount of unlikeness 
between the men of modem and those of ancient 
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flubstitutes^ one partial and incomplete tmth for 
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sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that 
unpopular truth should have one-sided asserters 
too ; such being usually the most energetic, and 
the most likely to compel reluctant attention to 
the fragment of wisdom which they proclaim as 
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Thus, in the eighteenth century, when nearly 
all the instructed, and all those of the uninstructed 
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times^ indulged the belief that the whole of the 
difference was in their own favour ; with what a 
salutary shock did the paradoxes of Rousseau 
explode like bombshells in the midst^ dislocating 
the compact mass of one-sided opinion, and 
forcing its elements to recombine in a better 
form and with additional ingredients. Not that 
the current opinions were on the whole farther 
from the truth than Bousseau^s were ; on the 
contrary, they were nearer to it; they contained 
more of positive truth, and very much less of error. 
Nevertheless there lay in Bousseau^s doctrine, and 
has floated down the stream of opinion along 
with it, a considerable amount of exactly those 
truths which the popular opinion wanted; and 
these are the deposit which was left behind when 
the flood subsided. The superior worth of sim- 
plicity of life, the enervating and demoralizing 
effect of the trammels and hypocrisies of artificial 
society, are ideas which have never been entirely 
absent from cultivated minds since Rousseau 
wrote ; and they will in time produce their due 
effect, though at present needing to be asserted as 
much as ever, and to be asserted by deeds, for 
words, on this subject, have nearly exhausted their 
power. 

In politics, again, it is almost a commonplace, 
that a party of order or stability, and a party of 
progress or reform, are both necessary elements 
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of a healthy state of political life ; until the one or 
the other shall have so enlarged its mental grasp 
as to be a party equally of order and of progress, 
knowing and distingnishing what is fit to be 
preserved from what ought to be swept away. 
Each of these modes of thinking derives its 
utility from the deficiencies of the other; but it 
is in a great measure the opposition of the other 
that keeps each within the limits of reason and 
sanity. Unless opinions favourable to democracy 
and to aristocracy^ to property and to equality, to 
co-operation and to competition, to luxury and 
to abstinence, to sociality and individuality, to 
liberty and discipline, and all the other standing 
antagonisms of practical life, are expressed with 
equal freedom, and enforced and defended with 
equal talent and energy, there is no chance of 
both elements obtaining their due; one scale is 
sure to go up, and the other down. Truth, in 
the great practical concerns of life, is so much a 
question of the reconciling and combining of 
opposites, that very few have minds sufficiently 
capacious and impartial to make the adjustment 
with an approach to correctness, and it has to 
be made by the rough process of a struggle 
between combatants fighting imder hostile ban- 
ners. On any of the great open questions just 
enumerated, if either of the two opinions has a 
better claim than the other, not merely to be 
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tolerated^ but to be encouraged and countenanced^ 
it is the one which happens at the particular 
time and place to be in a minority. That is the 
opinion which^ for the time being, represents the 
neglected interests^ the side of human well-being 
which is in danger of obtaining less than its share. 
I am aware that there is not^ in this country^ any 
intolerance of differences of opinion on most of 
these topics. They are adduced to show^ by ad- 
mitted and multiplied examples^ the umversality 
of the fact, that only through diversity of opinion 
is there, in the existing state of human intellect^ 
a chance of fair play to all sides of the truth. 
When there are persons to be found, who form 
an exception to the apparent unanimity of the 
world on any subject, even if the world is in the 
right, it is always probable that dissentients have 
something worth hearing to say for themselves, 
and that truth would lose something by their 
silence. 

It may be objected, ' But some received prin- 
ciples, especially on the highest and most vital 
subjects, are more than half-truths. The Chris- 
tian morality, for instance, is the whole truth on 
that subject, and if any one teaches a morality 
which varies from it, he is wholly in error.^ As 
this is of all cases the most important in practice, 
none can be fitter to test the general maxim. 
But before pronouncing what Christian morality 
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it or is not^ it would be desirable to decide what 
is meant hj Christiaii morality. If it means 
the morality of the New Testament, I wonder 
that any one who derires his knowledge of this 
from the book itself^ can suppose that it was an- 
nouncedj or intended, as a complete doctrine of 
morals. The Gospel always refers to a pre-exist- 
ing morality, and confines its precepts to the 
particulars in which that morality was to be cor- 
rected^ or superseded by a wider and higher; ex- 
pressing itself, moreover, in terms most general, 
often impossible to be interpreted literally, and 
possessing rather the impressiveness of poetry or 
eloquence than the precision of legislation. To 
extract from it a body of ethical doctrine, has never 
been possible without eking it out from, the Old 
Testament, that is, from a system elaborate iadeed, 
but in many respects barbarous, and intended only 
for a barbarous people. St. Paul, a declared enemy 
to this Judaical mode of interpreting the doctrine 
and filling up the scheme of his Master, equally 
assumes a pre-existing morality, namely that of 
the Greeks and Romans ; and his advice to Chris- 
tians is in a great measure a system of accommo- 
dation to that ; even to the extent of giving an 
apparent sanction to slavery. What is called 
Christian, but should rather be termed theological, 
morality, was not the work of Christ or the 
Apostles, but is of much later origin, having been 
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gradually built up by the Catholic church of the 
first five centuries^ and though not implicitly 
adopted by modems and Protestants, has been 
much less modified by them than might have been 
expected. For the most part^indeed^they have con- 
tented themselves with cutting ofi^ the additions 
which had been made to it in the middle ages, each 
sect supplying the place by fresh additions, adapted 
to its own character and tendencies. That mankind 
owe a great debt to this morality, and to its early 
teachers, I should be the last person to deny ; but 
I do not scruple to say of it, that it is, in many 
important points, incomplete and one-sided, and 
that unless ideas and feelings, not sanctioned by 
it, had contributed, to the formation of European 
life and character, human affairs would have been 
in a worse condition than they now are. Christian 
morality (so called) has all the characters of a reac* 
tion; it is, in great part, a protest against Paganism. 
Its ideal is negative rather than positive ; passive 
rather than active ; Innocence rather than Noble- 
ness ; Abstinence from Evil, rather than energetic 
Pursuit of Good : in its precepts (as has been weU 
said) Hhou shalt nof predominates unduly over 
' thou shalt.' In its horror of sensuality, it made 
an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually 
compromised away into one of legality. It holds 
out the hope of heaven and the threat of hell, as 
the appointed and appropriate motives toavirtuoua 
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life : in this falling far belowthe best of the ancients^ 
and doing what lies in it to give to human morality 
an essentially selfish character^ by disconnecting 
each man^s feelings of duty from the interests of his 
fellow-creatures^ except so far as a self-interested 
inducement is offered to him for consulting them. 
It is essentially a doctrine of passive obedience ; it 
inculcates submission to all authorities found esta- 
blished ; who indeed are not to be actively obeyed 
when they command what religion forbids, but 
who are not to be resisted, far less rebelled against, 
for any amount of wrong to ourselves. And while, 
in the morality of the best Pagan nations, duty to 
the State holds even a disproportionate place, in- 
fringing on the just liberty of the individual ; in 
purely Christian ethics, that grand department of 
duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. It is in 
the Koran, not the New Testament, that we read 
the maxim — ^ A ruler who appoints any man to an 
office, when there is in his dominions another man 
better qualified for it, sins against God and against 
the State.^ What little recognition the idea of obli- 
gation to the public obtains in modem morality, 
is derived from Greek and Roman sources,not from 
Christian ; as, even in the morality of private life, 
whatever exists of magnanimity, highmindedness, 
personal dignity, even the sense of honour, is 
derived from the purely human, not the religious 
part of our education, and never could have grown 
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out of a standard of ethics in which the only 
worth, professedly recognised, is that of obedience. 
I am as far as any one from pretending that 
these defects are necessarily inherent in the Chris- 
tian ethics, in every manner in which it can be 
conceived, or that the many requisites of a com- 
plete moral doctrine which it does not contain, do 
not admit of been reconeiled with it. Far less 
would I insinuate this of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christ himself. I believe that the sayings 
of Christ are all, that I can see any evidence of 
their having been intended to be ; that they are 
irreconcilable with nothing which a comprehensive 
morality requires ; that everything which is excel- 
lent in ethics may be brought within them, with 
no greater violence to their language than has been 
done to it by all who have attempted to deduce 
from them any practical system of conduct what- 
ever. But it is quite consistent with this, to believe 
that they contain, and were meant to contain, only 
a part of the truth ; that many essential elements 
of the highest morality are among the things 
which are not provided for^ nor intended to be 

m 

provided for, in the recorded deliverances of the 
Founder of Christianity, and which have been 
entirely thrown aside in the system of ethics 
erected on the basis of those deliverances by the 
Christian Church. And this being so, I think it a 
great error to persist in attempting to find in the 
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Christian doctrine that complete rule for our guid- 
anccj which its author intended it to sanction and 
enforce^ but only partially to provide. I believe, 
too, that this narrow theory is becoming a grave 
practical evil, detracting greatly from the value of 
the moral training and instruction, which so many 
well-meaning persons are now at length exerting 
themselves to promote. I much fear that by 
attempting to form the mind and feelings on an 
exclusively religious type, and discarding those 
secular standards (as for want of a better name 
they may be called) which heretofore co*existed 
with and supplemented theChristian ethics,receiv* 
ing some of its spirit, and infusing into it some of 
theirs, there will result, and is even now resulting, 
a low, abject, servile type of character, which, sub- 
mit itself as it may to what it deems the Supreme 
Will, is incapable of rising to or sympathizing in 
the conception of Supreme Goodness. I believe 
that other ethics than any which can be evolved 
from exclusively Christian sources, must exist side 
by side with Christian ethics to produce the moral 
regeneration of mankind ; and that the Christian 
system is no exception to the rule, that in an im- 
perfect state of the human mind, the interests of 
truth require a diversity of opinions. It is not 
necessary that in ceasing to ignore the moral 
truths not contained in Christianity, men should 
Ignore any of those which it does contain. Such 
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prejudice, or orersight, when it occnrs, is alto- 
gether an evil ; but it is one from which we cannot 
hope to be always exempt, and must be regarded as 
the price paid for an inestimable good. The exclu- 
sive pretension made by a part of the truth to be 
the whole, must and ought to be protested against ; 
and if a reactionary impulse should make the pro- 
testors unjust in their turn, this one-sidedness, like 
the other, may be lamented, but must be tolerated. 
If Christians would teach infidels to be just to 
Christianity, they should themselves be just to 
infidelity. It can do truth no service to blink 
the fact, known to all who have the most ordinary 
acquaintance with literary history, that a large 
portion of the noblest and most valuable moral 
teaching has been the work, not only of men who 
did not know, but of men who knew and rejected, 
the Christian faith. 

I do not pretend that the most unlimited use 
of the freedom of enunciating all possible opinions 
would put an end to the evils of religious or phi- 
losophical sectarianism. Every truth which men 
of narrow capacity are in earnest about, is sure to 
be asserted, inculcated, and in many ways even 
acted on, as if no other truth existed in the world, 
or at all events none that could limit or qualiify 
the first. I acknowledge that the tendency of all 
opinions to become sectarian is not cured by the 
freest discussion, but is often heightened and ex- 
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acerbated thereby ; the truth which ought to hare 
been^ but was not^ Been, being rejected all the 
more violently because proclaimed by persons re- 
garded as opponents. But it is not on the impas* 
sioned partisan^ it is on the calmer and more dis- 
interested bystander^ that this collision of opinions 
works its salutary effect. Not the violent conflict 
between parts of the truths but the quiet suppres- 
sion of half of it^ is the formidable evil ; there is 
always hope when people are forced to listen to 
both sides ; it is when they attend only to one 
that errors harden into prejudices^ and truth itself 
ceases to have the effect of truths by being exag- 
gerated into falsehood. And since there are few 
mental attributes more rare than that judicial 
faculty which can sit in intelligent judgment be- 
tween two sides of a question, of which only one 
is represented by an advocate before it, truth has 
no chance but in proportion as every side of it, 
every opinion which embodies any fraction of the 
truth, not only finds advocates, but is so advocated 
as to be listened to. 

We have now recognised the necessity to the 
mental well-being of mankind (on which all their 
other well-being depends) of freedom of opinion^ 
and freedom of the expression of opinion, on four 
distinct grounds ; which we will now briefly re- 
capitulate. 
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' Firsts if any opinion is compelled to silence^ 
that opinion may^ for aught we can certainly 
know^ be true. To deny this is to assume our 
own infallibility. 

Secondly^ though the silenced opinion be an 
error, it may, and very commonly does, contain 
a portion of truth ; and since the general or pre- 
yailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never 
the whole truth, it is only by the collision of ad- 
verse opinions that the remainder of the truth has 
any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not 
only true, but the whole truth ; unless it is suf- 
fered to be, and actually is, vigorously and ear- 
nestly contested, it will, by most of those who 
receive it, be held in the manner of a prejudice, 
with little comprehension or feeling of its rational 
grounds. And not only this, but, fourthly, the 
meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger of 
being lost, or enfeebled, and deprived of its vital 
effect on the character and conduct : the dogma 
becoming a mere formal profession, inefficacious 
for good, but cumbering the ground, and pre- 
venting the growth of any real and heartfelt 
conviction, from reason or personal experience. 

Before quitting the subject of freedom of 
opinion, it is fit to take some notice of those who 
say, that the free expression of all opinions should 
be permitted, on condition that the manner be 
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temperate^ and do not pass the bounds of fair 
discussion. Much might be said on the impose 
sibility of fixing where these supposed bounds are 
to be placed ; for if the test be offence to those 
whose opinion is attacked^ I think experience tes* 
tifies that this offence is given whenever the attack 
is telling and powerful^ and that every opponent 
who pushes them hard> and whom they find it diffi- 
cult to answer, appears to them^ if he shows any 
strong feeling on the subject^ an intemperate op* 
ponent. But this^ though an important considera- 
tion in a practical point of view^ merges in a m(Hre 
fundamental objection. Undoubtedly the manner 
of asserting an opinion^ even though it be a true 
one, maybe very objectionable, and may justly incur 
severe censure. But the principal offences of the 
kind are such as it is mostly impossible, unless by 
accidental self-betrayal, to bring home to convic- 
tion. The gravest of them is, to argue sophistically, 
to suppress facts or arguments, to misstate the 
elements of the case, or misrepresent the opposite 
opinion. But all this, even to the most aggravated 
degree, is so continually done in perfect good faith, 
by persons who are not considered, and in many 
other respects may not deserve to be considered, 
ignorant or incompetent, that it is rarely possible 
on adequate grounds conscientiously to stamp the 
misrepresentation as morally culpable ; and still 
less could law presume to interfere with this kind 
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of controTersial misconduct. Witli regard to 
what is commonly meant by intemperate discus* 
sion^ namely invective^ sarcasm^ personality^ and 
the iike^ the denunciation of these weapons would 
deserve more sympathy if it were ever proposed 
to interdict them equally to both sides ; but it is 
only desired to restrain the employment of them 
against the prevailing opinion : against the un- 
prevailing they may not only be used without 
general disapproval, but will be likely to obtain 
for him who uses them the praise of honest zeal 
and righteous indignation. Yet whatever mischief 
arises from their use, is greatest when they are 
employed against the comparatively defenceless ; 
and whatever unfair advantage can be derived by 
any opinion from this mode of asserting it, ac- 
crues almost exclusively to received opinions. The 
worst offence of this kind which can be committed 
by a polemic, is to stigmatize those who hold the 
contrary opinion as bad and immoral men. To 
calumny of this sort, those who hold any unpopu- 
lar opinion are peculiarly exposed, because they 
are in general few and uninfluential, and nobody 
but themselves feels much interested in seeing 
justice done them ; but this weapon is, from the 
nature of the case, denied to those who attack a 
prevailing opinion : they can neither use it with 
safety to themselves, nor, if they could, would it 
do anything but recoil on their own cause. In 
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general, opinions contrary to those commonlj 
received can only obtain a hearing by studied 
moderation of language, and the most cautious 
avoidance of unnecessary offence, from which they 
hardly ever deviate even in a slight degree with- 
out losing ground : while unmeasured vituperation 
employed on the side of the prevailing opinion, 
really does deter people from professing contrary 
opinions, and from listening to those who profess 
them. For the interest, therefore, of truth and 
justice, it is far more important to restrain this 
employment of vituperative language than the 
other; and, for example, if it were necessary to 
choose, there would be much more need to dis- 
courage offensive attacks on infidelity, than on 
religion. It is, however, obvious that law and 
authority have no business with restraining either, 
while opinion ought, in every instance, to deter- 
mine its verdict by the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual case ; condemning every one, on whichever 
side of the argument he places himself, in whose 
mode of advocacy either want of candour, or ma- 
lignity, bigotry, or intolerance of feeling manifest 
themselves ; but not inferring these vices from the 
side which a person takes, though it be the con- 
trary side of the question to our own : and giving 
merited honour to every one, whatever opinion he 
may hold, who has calmness to see and honesty 
to state what his opponents and their opinions 
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really are^ exaggerating nothing to their discredit^ 
keeping nothing back which tells, or can be sup- 
posed to tell^ in their favour. This is the real 
morality of pubUc discussion : and if often vio- 
lated^ I am happy to think that there are many 
controversialists who to a great extent observe it^ 
and a still greater number who conscientiously 
strive towards it. 
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CHAPTER in. 



OP INDIVIDUALITT, A8 ONE OF THE ELEMENTS 

OF WELL-BEING. 

SUCH being the reasons whicli make it impera- 
tive that human beings should be free to form 
opinions^ and to express their opinions without 
reserve ; and such the banefal consequences to the 
intellectual^ and through that to the moral nature 
of man^ unless this liberty is either conceded, or as- 
serted in spite of prohibition ; let us next examine 
whether the same reasons do not require that men 
should be free to act upon their opinions — to carry 
these out in their lives, without hindrance, either 
physical or moral, from their fellow-men, so long 
as it is at their own risk and peril. This last pro- 
viso is of course indispensable. No one pretends 
that actions should be as tree as opinions. On the 
contrary, even opinions lose their immunity, when 
the circumstances in which they are expressed are 
such as to constitute their expression a positive in- 
stigation to some mischievous act. An opinion that 
corn-dealers are starvers of the poor, or that pri- 
vate property is robbery, ought to be unmolested 
when simply circulated through the press, but 
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may justly incar punishment when delivered orally 
to an excited mob assembled before the house of a 
corn-dealer^ or when handed about among the same 
mob in the form of a placard. Acts, of whatever 
kind, which, without justifiable cause, do harm to 
others, may be, and in the more important cases 
absolutely require to be, controlled by the un- 
favourable sentiments, and, when needful, by the 
active interference of mankind. The liberty of the 
individual must be thus far limited ; he must not 
make himself a nuisance to other people. But if 
he refrains from molesting others in what concerns 
them, and merely acts according to his own incli- 
nation and judgment in things which concern him- 
self, the same reasons which show that opinion 
should be free, prove also that he should be allowed, 
without molestation, to carry his opinions into 
practice at his own cost. That mankind are not 
infallible ; that their truths, for the most part, are 
only half- truths ; that unity of opinion, unless re- 
sulting from the fullest and freest comparison of 
opposite opinions, is not desirable, and diversity 
not an evil, but a good, until mankind are much 
more capable than at present of recognising all sides 
of the truth, are principles applicable to men's 
modes of action, not less than to their opinions. 
As it is useful that while mankind are imperfect 
there should be different opinions, so is it that 
there should be different experiments of living ; 
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that free scope should be given to varieties of 
character^ short of injury to others ; and that the 
worth of diflferent modes of life should be proved 
practicallyj when any one thinks fit to try them. 
It is desirable^ in shorty that in things which do not 
primarily concern othersjindividualityshould assert 
itself. WherCj not the person^s own character, but 
the traditions or customs of other people are the 
rule of conduct, there is wanting one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of human happiness, and quite the 
diief ingredient of individual and social progress. 
In maintaining this principle, the greatest diffi- 
culty to be encountered does not lie in the appre- 
ciation of means towards an acknowledged end, but 
in the indifference of persons in general to the end 
itself. If it were felt that the free development of 
individuality is one of the leading essentials of well- 
being; that it is not only a co-ordinate element 
with all that is designated by the terms civilization, 
instruction, education, culture, but is itself a neces- 
sary part and condition of all those things ; there 
would be no danger that liberty should be under- 
valued, and the adjustment of the boundaries be- 
tween it and social control would present no extra- 
ordinary difficulty. But the evil is, that individual 
spontaneity is hardly recognised by the common 
modes of thinking, as having any intrinsic worth, 
or deserving any regard on its own account. The 
majority, being satisfied with the ways of mankind 
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as they now ore (for it is tliej who make them what 
they aTe)^ cannot comprehend why those ways 
should not be good enough for everybody ; and 
what is more^ spontaneity forms no part of the 
ideal of the majority of moral and social reformersj 
but is rather looked on with jealousy, as a trouble- 
some and perhaps rebellious obstruction to the 
general acceptance of what these reformers, in 
their own judgment, think would be best for man- 
kind. Few persons, out of Germany, even compre- 
hend the meaning of the doctrine which Wilhelm 
Von Humboldt, so eminent both as a savant and 
as a politician, made the text of a treatise — that 
' the end of man, or that which is prescribed by the 
eternal or immutable dictates of reason, and not 
suggested by vague and transient desires, is the 
highest and most harmonious development of his 
powers to a complete and consistent whole -/ that, 
therefore, the object ^towards which every human 
being must ceaselessly direct his efforts, and on 
which especially those who design to influence 
their fellow-men must ever keep their eyes, is the 
individuality of power and development -/ that for 
this there are two requisites, ^freedom, and 
variety of situations;^ and that from the union of 
these arise ' individual vigour and manifold diver- 
sity,^ which combine themselves in ^ originality/* 

* The Sphere and Duties of OovernmerUj from the German 
of Baron Wilhelm tod Uomboldt, pp. 11-13. 
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Little, howeyer, as people are accustomed to a 
doctrine like that of Yon Humboldt, and surprising 
as it may be to them to find so high a value 
attached to individuality, the question, one must 
nevertheless think, can only be one of degree. No 
one's idea of excellence in conduct is that people 
should do absolutely nothing but copy one another. 
No one would assert that people ought not to put 
into their mode of life, and into the conduct of their 
concerns, any impress whatever of their own judg- 
ment, or of their own individual character. On 
the other hand, it would be absurd to pretend that 
people ought to live as if nothing whatever had 
been known in the world before they came into 
it ; as if experience had as yet done nothing to- 
wards showing that one mode of existence, or of 
conduct, is preferable to another. Nobody denies 
that people should be so taught and trained in 
youth, as to know and benefit by the ascertained 
results of human experience. But it is the privi- 
lege and proper condition of a human being, 
arrived at the maturity of his faculties, to use and 
interpret experience in his own way. It is for him 
to find out what part of recorded experience is 
properly applicable to his own circumstances and 
character. The traditions and customs of other 
people are, to a certain extent, evidence of what 
their experience has taught them ; presumptive 
evidence, and as such, have a claim to his defe- 
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rence : but, in the first place, their experience may 
be too narrow ; or they may not have interpreted it 
rightly. Secondly, their interpretation of experience 
may be correct, but unsuitable to him. Customs 
are made for customary circumstances, and cus- 
tomary characters ; and his circumstances or his 
character may be uncustomary. Thirdly, though 
the customs be both good as customs, and suit- 
able to him, yet to conform to custom, merely as 
custom, does not educate or develope in him any of 
the qualities which are the distinctive endowment 
of a human being. The human faculties of per- 
ception, judgment, discriminative feeling, mental 
activity, and even moral preference, are exercised 
only in making a choice. He who does anything 
because it is the custom, makes no choice. He 
gains no practice either in discerning or in desiring 
what is best. The mental and moral, like the 
muscular powers, are improved only by being used. 
The faculties are called into no exercise by doing 
a thing merely because others do it, no more than 
by believing a thing only because others believe 
it. If the grounds of an opinion are not conclu- 
sive to the person's own reason, his reason cannot 
be strengthened, but is likely to be weakened, by 
his adopting it : and if the inducements to an 
act are not such as are consentaneous to his own 
feelings and character (where aflPection, or the rights 
of others, are not concerned) it is so much done 
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towards rendering his feelings and character inert 
and torpid, instead of active and energetic. 

He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him, has no need of any 
other faculty than the ape-like one of imitation. 
He who chooses his plan for himself, employs all 
his faculties. He must use observation to see, 
reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, discrimination to 
decide, and when he has decided, firmness and 
self-control to hold to his deliberate decision. And 
these qualities he requires and exercises exactly 
in proportion as the part of his conduct which he 
determines according to his own judgment and 
feelings is a large one. It is possible that he might 
be guided in some good path, and kept out of 
harm's way, without any of these things. But 
what will be his comparative worth as a human 
being ? It really is of importance, not only what 
men do, but also what manner of men they are 
that do it. Among the works of man, which 
human life is rightly employed in perfecting and 
beautifying, the first in importance surely is man 
himself. Supposing it were possible to get houses 
built, com grown, battles fought, causes tried, and 
even churches erected and prayers said, by ma- 
chinery — ^by automatons in human form — it would 
be a considerable loss to exchange for these auto- 
matons even the men and women who at present 
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inhabit the more civilized parts of the worlds and 
who assuredly are but starred specimens of what 
nature can and will produce. Human nature is 
not a machine to be built after a models and set to 
do exactly the work prescribed for it^ but a tree^ 
which requires to grow and develope itself on all 
sides^ according to the tendency of the inward 
forces which make it a living thing. 

It will probably be conceded that it is desirable 
people should exercise their understandings^ and 
that an intelligent following of custom^ or even 
occasionally an intelligent deviation from custom^ 
is better than a blind and simply mechanical adhe- 
sion to it. To a certain extent it is admitted^ that 
our understanding should be our own : but there is 
not the same willingness to admit that our desires 
and impulses should be our own likewise ; or that 
to possess impulses of our own^ and of any strength^ 
is anything but a peril and a snare. Yet desires 
and impulses are as much a part of a perfect 
human beings as beliefe and restraints : and strong 
impulses are only perilous when not properly 
balanced ; when one set of aims and inclinations is 
developed into strength, while others, which ought 
to co-exist with them, remain weak and inactive. 
It is not because men^s desires are strong that they 
act ill ; it is because their consciences are weak. 
There is no natural connexion between strong im- 
pulses and a weak conscience. The natural con- 
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nexioQ is the other way. To say that one person's 
desires and feelings are stronger and more various 
than those of another^ is merely to say that he has 
more of the raw material of human nature^ and is 
therefore capable^ perhaps of more evil, but cer- 
tainly of more good. Strong impulses are but 
another name for energy. Energy may be turned 
to bad uses ; but more good may always be made 
of an energetic nature, than of an indolent and 
impassive one. Those who have most natural 
feeling, are always those whose cultivated feelings 
may be made the strongest. The same strong sus- 
ceptibilities which make the personal impulses 
vivid and powerful, are also the source from 
whence are generated the most passionate love of 
virtue, and the sternest self-control. It is through 
the cultivation of these, that society both does 
its duty and protects its interests : not by reject- 
ing the stuflF of which heroes are made, because it 
knows not how to make them. A person whose 
desires and impulses are his own — are the expres- 
sion of his own nature, as it has been developed 
and modified by his own culture — is said to have 
a character. One whose desires and impulses are 
not his own, has no character, no more than a 
steam-engine has a character. If, in addition to 
being his own, his impulses are strong, and are 
under the government of a strong will, he has an 
•energetic character. Whoever thinks that indi- 
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viduality of desires and impulses should not be 
encouraged to unfold itself^ must maintain that 
society has no need of strong natures — ^is not the 
better for containing many persons who have much 
character — and that a high general average of 
energy is not desirable. 

In some early states of society^ these forces 
might be^ and were^ too much ahead of the power 
which society then possessed of disciplining and 
controlling them. There has been a time when the 
element of spontaneity and individuality was in 
excess^ and the social principle had a hard struggle 
with it. The difficulty then was, to induce men of 
strong bodies or minds to pay obedience to any 
rules which required them to control their impulses. 
To overcome this difficulty, law and discipline, like 
ihePopes struggling against theEmperors, asserted 
a power over the whole man, claiming to control 
aU his life in order to control his character — ^which 
society had not found any other sufficient means of 
binding. But society has now fairly got the better 
of individuality ; and the danger which threatens 
human nature is not the excess, but the deficiency, 
of personal impulses and preferences. Things are 
vastly changed, since the passions of those who were 
strong by station or by personal endowment were 
in a state of habitual rebellion against laws and 
ordinances, and required to be rigorously chained 
up to enable the persons within their reach to enjoy. 
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any particle of security. In our times^ from tlie 
higliest class of society down to the lowest^ every 
one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
censorship. Not only in what concerns others^ but 
in what concerns only themselves^ the individual 
or the family do not ask themselves — what do I 
prefer ? or, what would stdt my character and dis- 
position? or^ what would allow the best and highest 
in me to have fair play^ and enable it to grow and 
thrive ? They ask themselves^ what is suitable to 
my position ? what is usually done by persons of 
my station and pecuniary circumstances? or (worse 
still) what is usually done by persons of a station 
and circumstances superior to mine? I do not 
mean that they choose what is customary^ in 
preference to what suits their own inclination. It 
does not occur to them to have any inclination^ 
except for what is customary. Thus the mind itself 
is bowed to the yoke : even in what people do 
for pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought 
of; they like in crowds ; they exercise choice only 
among things commonly done: peculiarity of taste^ 
eccentricity of conduct, are shunned equally with 
crimes : until by dint of not following their own 
nature, they have no nature to follow: their human 
capacities are withered and starved: they become 
incapable of any strong wishes or native pleasures^ 
and are generally without either opinions or feel- 
ings of home growth, or properly their own. Now 
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18 this^ or is it not^ the desirable condition of 
hnman nature? 

It is so, on the Calvinistic theory. According 
to that, the one great offence of man is self-will. 
All the good of which humanity is capable, is com- 
prised in obedience. You have no choice; thus 
you must do, and no otherwise: ' whatever is not 
a duty, is a sin.' Human nature being radically 
corrupt, there is no redemption for any one until 
human nature is killed within him. To one hold- 
ing this theory of life, crushing out any of the 
human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities, is 
no evil : man needs no capacity, but that of sur- 
rendering himself to the will of God : and if he 
uses any of his faculties for any other purpose but 
to do that supposed will more effectually, he is 
better without them. This is the theory of Cal- 
vinism; and it is held, in a mitigated form, by 
many who do not consider themselves Calvinists ; 
the mitigation consisting in giving a less ascetic 
interpretation to the alleged will of Grod ; assert- 
ing it to be his will that mankind should gratify 
some of their inclinations ; of course not in the 
manner they themselves prefer, but in the way of 
obedience, that is, in a way prescribed to them by 
authority ; and, therefore, by the necessary con- 
ditions of the case, the same for all. 

In some such insidious form there is at present 
a strong tendency to this narrow theory of life, and 
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to the pinched and hidebound typ^ of human cha^ 
racterwhich it patronizes. Manypersons^no doubt^ 
sincerely think that human beings thus cramped 
and dwarfed^ are as their Maker designed them to 
be; just as many have thought that trees are a 
much finer thing when clipped into pollards^ or cut 
out into figures of animals^ than as nature made 
them. But if it be any part of religion to believe 
that man was made by a good Beings it is more 
consistent with that faith to believe^ that this 
Being gave all human faculties that they might be 
cultivated and unfolded^ not rooted out and con- 
sumed^ and that he takes delight in every nearer 
approach made by his creatures to the ideal con- 
ception embodied in them^ every increase in any 
of their capabilities of comprehension^ of action^ or 
of enjoyment. There is a diflferent tjrpe of human 
excellence from the Calvinistic ; a conception of 
humanity as having its nature bestowed on it for 
other purposes than merely to be abnegated. 
' Pagan self-assertion' is one of the elements of 
human worth, as well as ^ Christian self-denial.'* 
There is a Greek ideal of self-development, which 
the Platonic and Christian ideal of self-government 
blends with, but does not supersede. It may be 
better to be a John Knox than an Alcibiades^ 
but it is better to be a Pericles than either ; nor 
would a Pericles, if we had one in these days^ 

* Sterling's J^ay«. 
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be without anything good which belonged to John 
Ejxox. 

It is not by wearing down into uniformity all 
that is individual in themselves^ but by cidtivating 
it and calling it forth^ within the limits imposed by 
the rights and interests of others^ that human be- 
ings become a noble and beautiful object of con- 
templation ; and as theworks partake the character 
of those who do them, by the same process human 
life also becomes rich, diversified, and animating, 
fomishing more abundant aliment to high thoughts 
and elevating feelings, and strengthening the tie 
which binds every individual to the race, by making 
the race infinitely better worth belonging to. In 
proportion to the development of his individuality, 
each person becomes more valuable to himself, 
and is therefore capable of being more valuable to 
others. There is a greater fulness of life about his 
own existence, and when there is more life in the 
units there is more in the mass which is composed 
of them. As much compression as is necessary to 
prevent the stronger specimens of human nature 
from encroaching on the rights of others, cannot be 
dispensed with ; but for this there is ample com- 
pensation even in the point of view of human de- 
velopment. The means of development which the 
individual loses by being prevented from gratify, 
ing his inclinations to the injury of others, are 
chiefly obtained at the expense of the development 
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of other people. And eren to liiinself there is d 
foil eqniraleiit in the hetter derelopment of the 
social part of his nature^ rendered possible by the 
restraint pnt npon the selfish part* To be held to 
rigid roles of justice for the sake of others^ deve* 
lopes the feelings and capacities irhich hare the 
good of others for their object* But to be restrained 
in things not affecting their good, bj their mere 
displeasure, developes nothing Tsluable, except sach 
force of character as may nnfold itself in resisting 
the restraint. U acquiesced in, it dulls and blunts 
the whole nature. To give any fair play to the 
nature of each, it is essential that different persons 
should be allowed to lead different lives. In pro- 
portion as this latitude has been exercised in any 
age, has that age been noteworthy to posterity. 
Even despotism does not produce its worst effects, 
so long as indiyiduality exists under it ; and what- 
ever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever 
name it maybe called, and whether itprofesses tobe 
enforcing the will of God or the injunctions of men. 
Having said that Individuality is the same thing 
with development, and that it is only the cultiva- 
tion of individuality which produces, or can pro- 
duce, well-developed human beings, I might here 
close the argument : for what more or better can 
be said of any condition of human affairs, than 
that it brings himian beings themselves nearer to 
the best thing they can be ? or what worse can be 
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ttdd of any obdtmction to good, than that it pre- 
vents this ? Doubtless, however, these considera- 
tions will not suffice to convince those who most 
need convincing; and it is necessary further to 
show, that these developed human beings are of 
some use to the undeveloped — ^to point out to those 
who do not desire liberty, and would not avail 
themselves of it, that they may be in some intelli-> 
gible manner rewarded for allowing other people 
to make use of it without hindrance. 

In the first place, then, I would suggest that 
they might possibly learn something from them. It 
will not be denied by anybody, that originality is a 
valuable element in human affairs. There is always 
need of persons not only to discover new truths, 
and point out when what were once truths are true 
no longer, but also to commence new practices, and 
set the example of more enlightened conduct, and 
better taste and sense in human life. This cannot 
well be gainsaid by anybody who does not believe 
that the world has already attained perfection in all 
its ways and practices. It is true that this benefit 
is not capable of being rendered by everybody 
alike : there are but few persons, in comparison 
with the whole of mankind, whose experiments, if 
adopted by others, would be likely to be any im- 
provement on established practice. But these few 
are the salt of the earth ; without them, human 
life would become a stagnant pool. Not only is it 

h2 
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they who introdoce good things which did not 
before exist ; it is thejr who keep the life in those 
which alieady existed. If there were nothing new 
to be done^ would homan intellect cease to be ne- 
cessary ? Would it be a reason why those who do 
the old things should forget why they are done^ 
and do them like cattle, not like human beings? 
There is only too great a tendency in the best 
beliefs and practices to degenerate into the me- 
chanical ; and unless there were a succession of 
persons whose erer-recurring originality prevents 
the grounds of those beliefs and practices from 
becoming merely traditional, such dead matter 
would not resist the smallest shock from anything 
really aliTC, and there would be no reason why 
ciTilization should not die out, as in the Byzantine 
Empire. Persons of genius, it is true, are, and ace 
always likely to be, a small minority ; but in order 
to have them, it is necessary to preserve the soil 
in which they grow. Genius can only breathe 
freely in an atmatphere of freedom. Persons of 
genius are, ear vi termini, more individual than any 
other people — ^less capable, consequently, of fitting 
themselves, without hurtfal compression, into any 
of the small number of moulds which society pro^ 
vides in order to save its members the trouble of 
forming their own character. If from timidity they 
consent to be forced into one of these moulds, and 
to let all that part of themselves which cannot 
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expand under the pressure remain unexpanded^ 
society will be little the better for their genius. 
If they are of a strong character^ and break 
their fetters^ they become a mark for the society 
which has not succeeded in reducing them to 
commonplace^ to point at with solemn warning 
as ' wild/ ' erratic/ and the like ; much as if one 
should complain of the Niagara river for not 
flowing smoothly between its banks like a Dutch 
canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of 
genius, and the necessity of allowing it to unfold 
itself freely both in thought and in practice^ being 
well aware that no one will deny the position in 
theory^ but knowing also that almost every one^ 
in reality, is totally indifferent to it. People 
think genius a fine thing if it enables a man to 
write an exciting poem^ or paint a picture. But 
in its true sense^ that of originality in thought 
and action, though no one says that it is not a 
thing to be admired, nearly all^ at hearty think 
that they can do very well without it. Unhappily 
this is too natural to be wondered at. Originality 
is the one thing which unoriginal minds cannot 
feel the use of. They cannot see what it is to 
do for them : how should they ? If they could 
see what it would do for them^ it would not be 
originality. The first service which originality 
has to render them^ is that of opening their eyes : 
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which being once fully done^ they would have a 
chance of being themselves original. Meanwhile^ 
recollecting that nothing was ever yet done which 
some one was not the first to do^ and tljiat all good 
things which exist are the firuits of originality^ let 
them be modest enough to believe that there is 
something still left for it to accomplish^ and assure 
themselves that they are more in need of origi- 
nality^ the less they are conscious of the want. 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be pro- 
fessed, or even paid, to real or supposed mental 
superiority, the general tendency of things 
throughout the world is to render mediocrity the 
ascendant power among mankind. In ancient 
history, in the middle ages, and in a diminishing 
degree through the long transition from feudality 
to the present time, the individual was a power in 
himself; and if he had either great talents or a 
high social position, he was a considerable power. 
At present individuals are lost in the crowd. In 
politics it is almost a triviality to say that public 
opinion now rules the world. The only power 
deserving the name is that of masses, and of go« 
vernments while they make themselves the organ 
of the tendencies and instincts of masses. This is 
as true in the moral and social relations of private 
life as in public transactions. Those whose opi- 
nions go by the name of public opinion, are not 
always the same sort of public : in America they 
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are the whole wliite population; in England, 
chiefly the middle class. But they are always a 
mass> that is to say, collective mediocrity. And 
what is a still greater novelty, the mass do not 
now take their opinions from dignitaries in Church 
or State, from ostensible leaders, or from books. 
Their thinking is done for them by men much like 
themselves, addressing them or speaking in their 
^ame, on the spur of the moment, through the 
newspapers. I am not complaining of all this. I 
do not assert that anything better is compatible, 
as a general rule, with the present low state of 
the human mind. But that does not hinder the 
government of mediocrity from being mediocre go- 
vernment. No government by a democracy or a 
numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or 
in the opinions, qualities, and tone of mind which 
it fosters, ever did or could rise above mediocrity, 
except in so far as the sovereign Many have let 
themselves be guided (which in their best times 
they always have done) by the counsels and influ- 
ence of a more highly gifted and instructed One or 
Few. The initiation of all wise or noble things, 
comes and must come from individuasl ; generally 
at first from some one individual. The honour 
and glory of the average man is that he is capable 
of following that initiative ; that he can respond 
internally to wise and noble things, and be led to 
them with his eyes open. I am not countenancing 
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the sort of 'hero-worship' which applauds the 
strong man of genius for forcibly seizing on the 
goyernment of the world and making it do his 
bidding in spite of itself. All he can claim is^ 
freedom to point out the way. The power of 
compelling others into it^ is not only inconsistent 
with the freedom and deyelopment of all the rest, 
but corrupting to the strong man himself. It does 
seem^ however^ that when the opinions of masses 
of merely average men are everywhere become or 
becoming the dominant power^ the counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency would be^ the more 
and more pronounced individuality of those who 
stand on the higher eminences of thought. It is 
in these circumstances most especially^ that excep* 
tional individual:)^ instead of being deterred^ should 
be encouraged in acting differently from the mass. 
In other times there was no advantage in their 
doing so^ unless they acted not only differently^ but 
better. In this age^ the mere example of non- 
conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service. Precisely because the 
tyranny of opinion is such as to make eccentricity 
a reproach, it is desirable, in order to break 
through that tyranny, that people should be 
eccentric. Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character has 
abounded ; and the amount of eccentricity in a 
society has generally been proportional to the 
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amount of genius^ mental vigour^ and moral cou- 
rage which it contained. That so few now dare 
to be eccentric^ marks the chief danger of the 
time. 

I have said that it is important to give the 
freest scope possible to uncustomary things^ in 
order that it may in time appear which of these 
are fit to be converted into customs. But inde- 
pendence of action^ and disregard of custom^ are 
not solely deserving of encouragement for the 
chance they afford that better modes of action^ 
and customs more worthy of general adoption^ 
may be struck out; nor is it only persons of 
decided mental superiority who have a just claim 
to carry on their lives in their own way. There 
is no reason that all human existence should be 
constructed on some one or some small number 
of patternsr If a person possesses any tolerable 
amount of common sense and experience^ his own 
mode of laying out his existence is the best^ not 
because it is the best in itself^ but because it is his 
own mode. Human beings are not like sheep ; 
and even sheep are not undistinguishably alike* 
A man cannot get a coat or a pair of boots to fit 
him^ unless they are either made to his ineasure^ 
or he has a whole warehouseful to choose from : 
and is it easier to fit him with a life than with a 
coat^ or are human beings more like one another 
in their whole physical and spiritual conformation 
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than in the shape of their feet ? If it were only 
that people have diversities of taste^ that is reason 
enough for not attempting to shape them all after 
one model. But different persons also require 
different conditions for their spiritual develop- 
ment; and can no more exist healthily in the 
same moral, than all the variety of plants can in 
the same physical^ atmosphere and climate. The 
same things which are helps to one person towards 
the cultivation of his higher nature, are hin- 
drances to another* The same mode of life is a 
healthy excitement to one, keeping all his facul- 
ties of action, and enjoyment in their best order, 
while to another it is a distracting burthen, which 
suspends, or. crushes all internal life. Such are 
the differences among human beings in their 
sources of pleasure, their susceptibilities of pain^ 
and the operation on them of different physical 
and moral agencies,. that unless there is a corre- 
sponding diversity in their modes of life, they 
neither obtain their fair share of happiness, nor 
grow up to the mental, morale and aesthetic stature 
of which their nature is capable. Why then 
should tolerance, as far as the public sentiment 
is concerned, extend only to tastes and modes of 
life which extort acquiescence by the multitude 
of their adherents ? Nowhere (except in some 
monastic institutions) is diversity of taste entirely 
unrecognised; a person may, without blame. 
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either like or dislike rowings or smoking, or mnsic^ 
or athletic exercises^ or chess^ or cards^ or study, 
because both those who like each of these things, 
and those who dislike them, are too numerous to 
be put down. But the man, and still more the 
woman, who can be accused either of doing ' what 
nobody does,' or of not doing ' what everybody 
does,' is the subject of as much depreciatory re- 
mark as if he or she had committed some grave 
moral delinquency. Persons require to possess a 
title, or some other badge of rank, or of the con- 
sideration of people of rank, to be able to indulge 
somewhat in the luxury of doing as they like 
without detriment to their ^ estimation. To in- 
dulge somewhat, I repeat: for whoever allow 
themselves much of that indulgence, incur the 
risk of something worse than disparaging speeches 
— ^they are in peril of a commission de lunatico, 
and of having their property taken from them 
and given to their relations * 

* There is something both contemptible and frightful in the 
sort of evidence on which, of late years, any person can be 
judicially declared unfit for the management of his affairs ; and 
after his death, his disposal of his property can be set aside, if 
there is enough of it to pay the expenses of litigation — which are 
charged on the property itself. All the minute details of his 
daily life are pried into, and whatever is found which, seen 
through the medinm of the perceiving and describing faculties of 
the lowest of the low, bears an appearance unlike absolute com> 
monplace, is laid before the jury as evidence of insanity, and 
often with success ; the jurors being little, if at all, less vulgar 
and ignorant than the witnesses; while the judges, with tha$ 
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There is one characteristic of the present di- 
rection of public opinion, peculiarly calculated to 
make it intolerant of any marked demonstration 
of individuality. The general average of mankind 
are not only moderate in intellect^ but also mode- 
rate in inclinations : they have no tastes or wishes 
strong enough to incline them to do anything un- 
usual^ and they consequently do not understand 
those who have, and class all such with the wild 
and intemperate whom they are accustomed to 
look down upon. Now, in addition to this fact 
which is general, we have only to suppose that a 
strong movement has set in towards the improve- 
ment of morals, and it is evident what we have to 
expect. In these days such a movement has set 
in ; much has actually been effected in the way of 
increased regularity of conduct, and discourage- 

extraordinary want of kaowledge of hmnan nature and life which 
continually astonishes us in English lawyers, often help to mislead 
them. These trials speak volumes as to the state of feeling and 
opinion among the vulgar with regard to human liberty. So 
far from setting any value on individuality — so far from respect- 
ing the right of each individual to act, in things indifferent, aa 
seems good to his own judgment and inclinations, judges and 
juries cannot even conceive that a person in a state of sanity can 
desire such freedom. In former days, when it was proposed to 
bom atheists, charitable people used to suggest putting them in 
a mad-house instead : it would be nothing surprising now-a-daya 
were we to see this done, and the doers applauding themselves, 
because, instead of persecuting for religion, they had adopted 
so humane and Christian a mode of treating these unfortunates, 
not without a silent satisfaction at their having thereby obtained 
their deserts. 
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ment of excesses ; and there is a philanthropic 
spirit abroad^ for the exercise of which there is 
no more inviting field than the moral and pmden- 
tial improvement of our fellow-creatures. These 
tendencies of the times cause the public to be 
more disposed than at most former periods to 
prescribe general rules of conduct^ and endeavour 
to make every one conform to the approved stan- 
dard. And that standard^ express or tacit^ is to 
desire nothing strongly. Its ideal of character is 
to be without any marked character ; to maim by 
compression, like a Chinese lady^s foot, every part 
of human nature which stands out prominently, 
and tends to make the person markedly dissimilar 
in outline to commonplace humanity. 

As is usually the case with ideals which exclude 
one-half of what is desirable, the present standard 
of approbation produces only an inferior imita- 
tion of the other half. Instead of great energies 
guided by vigorous reason, and strong feelings 
strongly controlled by a conscientious will, its 
result is weak feelings and weak energies, which 
therefore can be kept in outward conformity to 
rule without any strength either of will or of 
reason. Already energetic characters on any large 
scale are becoming merely traditional. There is 
now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country 
except business. The energy expended in this 
may still be regarded as considerable. What little 
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is left from that employment^ is expended on 
some hobbjr ; which may be a useful, even a phi-* 
lanthropic hobby, but is always some one things 
and generally a thing of small dimensions. The 
greatness of England is now all collective : indi- 
vidually small, we only appear capable of any-* 
thing great by our habit of combining ; and with 
this our moral and religious philanthropists are 
perfectly contented. But it was men of another 
stamp than this that made England what it has 
been ; and men of another stamp will be needed 
to prevent its decline. 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the 
standing hindrance to human advancement, being 
in unceasing antagonism to that disposition to 
aim at something better than customary, which 
is called, according to circumstances, the spirit of 
liberty, or that of progress or improvement. The 
spirit of improvement is not always a spirit of 
liberty, for it may aim at forcing improvements on 
an unwilling people ; and the spirit of liberty, in 
so far as it resists such attempts, may ally itself 
locally and temporarily with the opponents of 
improvement ; but the only unfailing and perma^ 
nent source of improvement is liberty, since by it 
there are as many possible independent centres of 
improvement as there are individuals. The pro- 
gressive principle, however, in either shape, whe- 
ther as the love of liberty or of improvement^ is 
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antagonistic to the sway of Custom, involving at 
least emancipation &om that yoke ; and the con« 
test between the two constitutes the chief interest 
of the history of mankind. The greater part of the 
world has, properly speaking, no history, because 
the despotism of Custom is complete. This is the 
case over the whole East. Custom is there, in all 
things, the final appeal; justice and right mean 
conformity to custom ; the argument of custom no 
one, unless some tyrant intoxicated with power, 
thinks of resisting. And we see the result. Those 
nations must once have had originality ; they did 
not start out of the groimd populous, lettered, 
and versed in many of the arts of life ; they made 
themselves all this, and were then the greatest and 
most powerful nations of the world* What are 
they now ? The subjects or dependents of tribes 
whose forefathers wandered in the forests when 
theirs had magnificent palaces and gorgeous tem- 
ples, but over whom custom exercised only a divided 
rule with liberty and progress. A people, it ap- 
pears, may be progressive for a certain length of 
time, and then stop : when does it stop ? When 
it ceases to possess individuality. If a similar 
change should befall the nations of Europe, it will 
not be in exactly the same shape : the despotism 
of custom with which these nations are threatened 
is not precisely stationariness« It proscribes singu- 
Jarity, but it does not preclude change, provided 
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all change together. We have discarded the fixed 
costumes of our forefathers ; every one must still 
dress like other people^ but the fashion may change 
once or twice a year. We thus take care that 
when there is change it shall be for change's sake^ 
and not from any idea of beauty or convenience ; 
for the same idea of beauty or convenience would 
not strike all the world at the same moment^ and 
be simultaneously thrown aside by all at another 
moment. But we are progressive as well as 
changeable : we continually make new inventions 
in mechanical things^ and keep them until they 
are again superseded by better ; we are eager for 
improvement in politics, in education, even in 
morals, though in this last our idea of improve- 
ment chiefly consists in persuading or forcing 
other people to be as good as ourselves. It is not 
progress that we object to; on the contrary, we 
flatter ourselves that we are the most progressive 
people who ever Uved. It is individuality that we 
war against : we should think we had done won- 
ders if we had made ourselves all alike ; forgetting 
that the unlikeness of one person to another is 
generally the first thing which draws the attention 
of either to the imperfection of his own type, and 
the superiority of another, or the possibility, by 
combining the advantages of both, of producing 
something better than either. We have a warning 
example in China — ^a nation of much talent, and^ 
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In some respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare 
good fortmie of having been provided at an early 
period with a particularly good set of customs, the 
work, in some measure, of men to whom even the 
most enlightened European must accord, under 
certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso- 
phers. They are remarkable, too, in the excel- 
lence of their apparatus for impressing, as far as 
possible, the best wisdom they possess upon every 
mind in the community, and securing that those 
who have appropriated most of it shall occupy the 
posts of honour and power. Surely the people 
who did this have discovered the secret of human 
progressiveness, and must have kept themselves 
steadily at the head of the movement of the world. 
On the contrary, they have become stationary — 
have remained so for thousands of years ; and if 
they are ever to be farther improved, it must be 
by foreigners. They have succeeded beyond aU 
hope in what English philanthropists are so indus- 
triously working at — ^in making a people all alike, 
all governing their thoughts and conduct by the 
same maxims and rules ; and these are the fruits. 
The modern regime of public opinion is, in an 
unorganized form, what the Chinese educational 
and political systems are in an organized ; and 
unless individuality shall be able successfully to 
assert itself against this yoke, Europe, not- 
withstanding its noble antecedents and its pro- 

I 
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fessed Christianity^ will tend to become anothet 
China. 

What is it that has hitherto preserved Europe 
from this lot? What has made the European 
family of nations an improving, instead of a sta- 
tionary portion of mankind ? Not any superior 
excellence in them, which, when it exists, exists as 
the effect, not as the cause ; but their remarkable 
diversity of character and culture. Individuals, 
classes, nations, have been extremely unlike one 
another : they have struck out a great variety of 
paths, each leading to something valuable; and 
although at every period those who travelled in 
different paths have been intolerant of one an- 
other, and each would have thought it an excellent 
thing if all the rest could have been compelled to 
travel his road, their attempts to thwart each 
other^s development have rarely hadanypermanent 
success, and each has in time endured to receive 
the good which the others have offered. Europe 
is, in my judgment, wholly indebted to this plu- 
rality of paths for its progressive and many-sided 
development. But it already begins to possess 
this benefit in a considerably less degree. It is 
decidedly advancing towards the Chinese ideal of 
making all people alike. M. de Tocqueville, in 
his last important work, remarks how much more 
the Frenchmen of the present day resemble one 
another, than did those even of the last generation. 
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The same remark might be made of Englishmen in 
a far greater degree. In a passage already quoted 
from Wilhelm von Humboldt^ he points out two 
things as necessary conditions of human develop- 
ment, because necessary to render people unlike 
one another; namely, freedom, and variety of 
situations. The second of these two conditions 
is in this country every day diminishing. The 
circumstances which surround different classes and 
individuals, and shape their characters, are daily 
becoming more assimilated. Formerly, different 
ranks, different neighbourhoods, different trades 
and professions, lived in what might be called dif- 
ferent worlds ; at present, to a great degree in the 
same. Comparatively speaking, they now read the 
same things, listen to the same things, see the same 
things, go to the same places, have their hopes and 
fears directed to the same objects, have the same 
rights and liberties, and the same means of assert- 
ing them. Great as are the differences of position 
which remain, they are nothing to those which have 
ceased. And the assimilation is still proceeding. 
All the political changes of the age promote it, 
since they all tend to raise the low and to lower the 
high. Every extension of education promotes it, 
because education brings people under common in- 
fluences, and gives them access to the general stock 
of facts and sentiments. Improvements in the 
means of communication promote it, by bringing 

l2 
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the inhabitants of distant places into personal con- 
tact^ and keeping np a rapid flow of changes of 
residence between one place and another. The in- 
crease of commerce and mannfactores promotes it^ 
by difbsing more widely the advantages of easy 
circumstances^ and opening all objects of ambition^ 
even the highest^ to general competition^ whereby 
the desire of rising becomes no longer the character 
of a particular class^ but of all classes. A more 
powerfhl agency than even all these^ in bringing 
about a general similarity among mankind^ is the 
complete establishment^ in this and other free 
countries, of the ascendancy of public opinion in 
the State. As the various social eminences which 
enabled persons entrenched on them to disregard 
the opinion of the multitude, gradually become 
levelled ; as the very idea of resisting the will of 
the public, when it is positively known that they 
have a will, disappears more and more from the 
minds of practical politicians ; there ceases to be 
any social support for nonconformity — any sub- 
stantive power in society, which, itself opposed to 
the ascendancy of numbers, is interested in taking 
under its protection opinions and tendencies at 
variance with those of the public. 

The combination of all these causes forms so 
great a mass of influences hostile to Individuality, 
that it is not easy to see how it can stand its 
ground. It will do so with increasing difficulty. 
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unless the intelligent part of tlie public can be 
made to feel its ralue — to see that it is good there 
should be differences^ ewen though not for the 
better^ even though^ as it may appear to them^ 
some shoidd be for the worse. If the claims of 
Individuality are ever to be asserted^ the time is 
now^ while much is still wanting to complete the 
enforced assimilation. It is only in the earlier 
stages that any stand can be successfully made 
against the encroachment. The demand that all 
other people shall resemble ourselves^ grows by 
what it feeds on. If resistance waits till life is 
reduced nearly to one uniform type^ all deviations 
from that type will come to be considered im- 
pious^ immoral^ even monstrous and contrary to 
nature. Mankind speedily become unable to con- 
ceive diversity, when they have been for some 
time unaccustomed to see it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OP THI LIMITS TO THE AVTHORITT OP SOCIETT 
OYER THE niDITIDFAL. 

TT7HAT, then, is the ri^htfiil limit to the 
^ • aoTereignty of the indiyidiud oyer himself? 
Where does the authority of society b^in ? How 
mmji of human life should be assigned to indi- 
Tidnality, and how mnch to society? 

Each will receire its proper share, if each has 
that which more particularly ccmcenis it. To in- 
dnriduality should belong the part of life in which 
it is chiefly the individual that is interested; to 
society, the part which chiefly interests society. 

Though society is not founded on a contract, 
and though no good purpose is answered by in- 
yenting a contract in order to deduce social obliga- 
tions from it, eyery one who receiyes the protection 
of society owes a return for the benefit, and the 
fact of living in society renders it indispensable 
that each should be bound to observe a certain line 
of conduct towards the rest. This conduct consists 
first, in not injuring the interests of one another ; 
or rather certain interests, which, either by ex- 
press legal provision or by tacit understanding, 
ought to be considered as rights ; and secondly. 
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in each person^s bearing his share (to be fixed on 
some equitable principle) of the labours and sacri- 
fices incurred for defending the society or its mem- 
bers firom injury and molestation. These condi- 
tions society is justified in enforcing at all costs to 
those who endeavour to withhold fulfilment. Nor 
is this all that society may do. The acts of an 
individual may be hurtful to others, or wanting in 
due consideration for their welfare, without going 
the length of violating any of their constituted 
rights. The offender may then be justly punished 
by opinion, though not by law. As soon as any 
part of a person's conduct affects prejudicially the 
interests of others, society has jurisdiction over it, 
and the question whether the general welfare will 
or will not be promoted by interfering with it, be- 
comes open to discussion. But there is no room 
for entertaining any such question when a person's 
conduct affects the interests of no persons besides 
himself, or needs not affect them unless they like 
(all the persons concerned being of full age, and 
the ordinary amount of understanding). In all 
such cases there should be perfect freedom, legal 
and social, to do the action and stand the con- 
sequences. 

It would be a great misunderstanding of this 
doctrine to suppose that it is one of selfish indif- 
ference, which pretends that human beings have no 
business with each other's conduct in life^ and that 
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they should not concern themselTeB about the well- 
doing orwell-being of one another^ unless their own 
interest is involved. Instead of any diminution^ 
there is need of a great increase of disinterested 
exertion to promote the good of others. But disin- 
terested benevolence can find other instruments 
to persuade people to their good^ than whips and 
scourges^ either of the literal or the metaphorical 
sort. I am the last person to undervalue the self- 
regarding virtues ; they are only second in impor- 
tance^ if even second^ to the social. It is equally 
the business of education to cultivate both. But 
even education works by conviction and persuasion 
as well as by compulsion^ and it is by the former 
only that^ when the period of education is past^ 
the self-regarding virtues should be inculcated. 
Human beings owe to each other help to distin- 
guish the better from the worse^ and encourage- 
ment to choose the former and avoid the latter. 
They should be for ever stimulating each other to 
increased exercise of their higher faculties^ and 
increased direction of their feeliags and aims 
towards wise instead of foolish^ elevating instead 
of degrading^ objects and contemplations. But 
neither one person, nor any number of persons^ 
is warranted in saying to another human creature 
of ripe years, that he shall not do with his life for 
his own benefit what he chooses to do with it. He 
is the person most interested in his own well- 
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being : the interest which any other person^ ex« 
cept in cases of strong personal attachment^ can 
have in it^ is trifling, compared with that which 
he himself has ; the interest which society has in 
him individually (except as to his conduct to 
others) is fractional, and altogether indirect: 
while, with respect to his own feelings and cir« 
cumstances, the most ordinary man or woman has 
means of knowledge immeasurably surpassing those 
that can be possessed by any one else. The in- 
terference of society to overrule his judgment and 
purposes in what only regards himself, must be 
grounded on general presumptions; which may 
be altogether wrong, and even if right, are as 
likely as not to be misapplied to individual cases, 
by persons no better acquainted with the circum- 
stances of such cases than those are who look at 
them merely from without. In this department, 
therefore, of human affairs, IndividuaUty has its 
proper field of action. In the conduct of human 
beings towards one another, it is necessary that 
general rules should for the most part be ob- 
served, in order that people may know what they 
have to expect ; but in each person^s own con- 
cerns, his individual spontaneity is entitled to free 
exercise. Considerations to aid his judgment, ex- 
hortations to strengthen his will, may be offered 
to him, even obtruded on him, by others ; but he 
himself is the final judge. All errors which he 
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is likely to commit against advice and warnings 
are far outweighed by the evil of allowing others 
to constrain him to wha^ they deem his good. 

I do not mean that the feelings with which a 
person is regarded by others^ onght not to be in 
any way affected by his self-regarding qualities or 
deficiencies. This is neither possible nor desirable. 
If he is eminent in any of the qualities which 
conduce to his own good^ he is^ so far, a proper 
object of admiration. He is so much the nearer 
to the ideal perfection of human nature. If he 
is grossly deficient in those qualities^ a sentiment 
the opposite of admiration will follow. There is 
a degree of folly, and a degree of what may be 
called (though the phrase is not unobjectionable) 
lowness or depravation of taste, which, though it 
cannot justify doing harm to the person who 
manifests it, renders him necessarily and properly 
a subject of distaste, or, in extreme cases, even of 
contempt : a person could not have the opposite 
qualities in due strength without entertaining 
these feelings. Though doing no wrong to any 
one, a person may so act as to compel us to judge 
him, and feel to him, as a fool, or as a being of 
an inferior order : and since this judgment and 
feeling are a fact which he would prefer to avoid, 
it is doing him a service to warn him of it before- 
hand, as of any other disagreeable consequence to 
which he exposes himself. It would be well^ in- 
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deed, if this good office were much more freely 
rendered than the common notions of politeness 
at present permit, and if one person could honestly 
point out to another that he thinks him in faulty 
without being considered unmannerly or pre- 
suming. We have a right, also, in various ways, 
to act upon our unfavourable opinion of any one, 
not to the oppression of his individuality, but in 
the exercise of ours. We are not bound, for ex- 
ample, to seek his society; we have a right to 
avoid it (though not to parade the avoidance), for 
we have a right to choose the society most accept- 
able to us. We have a right, and it may be our 
duty, to caution others against him, if we think 
his example or conversation likely to have a per- 
nicious effect on those with whom he associates. 
We may give others a preference over him in op- 
tional good offices, except those which tend to his 
improvement. In these various modes a person 
may suffer very severe penalties at the hands of 
others, for faults which directly concern only him- 
self ; but he suffers these penalties only in so far 
as they are the natural, and, as it were, the spon- 
taneous consequences of the faults themselves, not 
because they are purposely inflicted on him for the 
sake of punishment. A person who shows rashness, 
obstinacy, self-conceit — who cannot live within 
moderate means — who cannot restrain himself 
from hurtful indulgences — ^who pursues animal 
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pleasures at the expense of those of feeling and in- 
tellect — must expect to be lowered in the opinion of 
others^ and to hare a less share of their favourable 
sentiments ; but of this he has no right to com- 
plain^ unless he has merited their favour by special 
excellence in his social relations^ and has thus 
established a title to their good offices^ which is 
not affected by his demerits towards himself. 

What I contend for is, that the inconveniences 
which are strictly inseparable from the unfavour- 
able judgment of others, are the only ones to which 
a person should ever be subjected for that portion 
of his conduct and character which concerns his 
own good, but which does not affect the interests 
of others in their relatiouis with him. Acts inju- 
rious to others require a totally different treat- 
ment. Encroachment on their rights ; infliction 
on them of any loss or damage not justified by his 
own rights ; falsehood or dupUcity in dealing with 
them; unfair or ungenerous use of advantages 
ov^ them ; even selfish abstinence &om defend- 
ing them against injury — these are fit objects of 
moral reprobation, and, in grave cases, of moral 
retribution and punishment. And not only these 
acts, but the dispositions which lead to them, are 
properly immoral, and fit subjects of disapproba- 
tion which may rise to abhorrence. Cruelty of 
disposition ; malice and Hi-nature ; that most anti- 
social and odious of all passions, envy ; dissimulation 
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and insincerity ; irascibility on insufficient canse^ 
and resentment disproportioned to the provocation; 
the love of domineering over others ; the desire 
to engross more than one's share of advantages 
(the irXeoi'c^ea of the Greeks) ; the pride which 
derives gratification from the abasement of others ; 
the egotism which thinks self and its concerns 
more important than everything else^ and decides 
all doubtful questions in its own favour; — these are 
moral vices^ and constitute a bad and odious moral 
character: unlike the self-regarding faults pre- 
viously mentioned, which are not properly immo- 
ralities, and to whatever pitch they may be carried, 
do not constitute wickedness. They may be proofe 
of any amount of folly, or want of personal dignity 
and self-respect ; but they are only a subject of 
moral reprobation when they involve a breach of 
duty to others, for whose sake the individual is 
bound to have care for himself. What are called 
duties to ourselves are not socially obligatory, un- 
less circumstances render them at the same time 
duties to others. The term duty to oneself, when 
it means anything more than prudence, means 
self-respect or self-development ; and for none of 
these is any one accountable to his fellow crea- 
tures, because for none of them is it for the good 
of mankind that he be held accountable to them. 
The distinction between the loss of consideration 
which a person may rightly incur by defect of 
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prudence or of personal dignity^ and the reproba- 
tion which is due to him for an offence against 
the rights of others^ is not a merely nominal dis- 
tinction. It makes a vast difference both in our 
feelings and in our conduct towards him^ whether 
he displeases us in things in which we think we 
have a right to control him^ or in things in which 
we know that we have not. If he displeases us, 
we may express our distaste, and we may stand 
aloof from a person as well as from a thing that 
displeases ns; but we shall not therefore feel 
called on to make his life uncomfortable. We 
shall reflect that he already bears, or will bear, 
the whole penalty of his error ; if he spoils his 
life by mismanagement, we shall not, for that 
reason, desire to spoil it still further : instead of 
wishing to punish him, we shall rather endeayour 
to alleviate his punishment, by showing him how 
he may avoid or cure the evils his conduct tends 
to bring upon him. He may be to us an object 
of pity, perhaps of dislike, but not of anger or 
resentment : we shall not treat him like an enemy 
of society: the worst we shall think ourselves 
justified in doing is leaving him to himself, if we 
do not interfere benevolently by showing interest 
or concern for him. It is far otherwise if he has 
infringed the rules necessary for the protection of 
his fellow-creatures, individually or collectively. 
The evil consequences of his acts do not then fall 
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on himself^ but on others ; and society^ as the 
protector of all its members^ must retaliate on 
him ; must inflict pain on him for the express 
purpose of punishment^ and must take care that 
it be sufficiently severe. In the one case^ he is 
an offender at our bar^ and we are called on not 
only to sit in judgment on him^ but^ in one shape 
or another, to execute our own sentence : in the 
other case, it is not our part to inflict any sufier- 
ing on him, except what may incidentally follow 
from our using the same liberty in the regulation 
of our own affairs, which we allow to him in his. 
The distinction here pointed out between the 
part of a person^s life which concerns only himself, 
and that which concerns others, many persons will 
refuse to admit. How (it may be asked) can any 
part of the conduct of a member of society be a 
matter of indifference to the other members ? No 
person is an entirely isolated being ; it is impos- 
sible for a person to do anything seriously or per- 
manently hurtful to himself, without mischief 
reaching at least to his near connexions, and often 
far beyond them. Khe injures his property, he does 
harm to those who directly or indirectly derived 
support from it, and usually diminishes, by a greater 
or less amount, the general resources of the com- 
munity. If he deteriorates his bodily or mental 
faculties, he not only brings evil upon all who 
depended on him for any portion of their hap- 
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pinefls^ but diflqnalifies himself for rendering ih^ 
services whicli he owes to his fellow-creatures 
generally; perhaps becomes a burthen on their 
affection or benevolendie ; and if such conduct 
were very frequent^ hardly any offence that is 
committed would detract more from the general 
sum of good. Finally^ if by his vices or follies a 
person does no direct harm to others^ he is never- 
theless (it may be said) injurious by his example ; 
and ought to be compelled to control himself, for 
the sake of those whom the sight or knowledge 
of his conduct might corrupt or mislead. 

And even (it will be added) if the consequences 
of misconduct could be confined to the vicious or 
thoughtless individual, ought society to abandon to 
their own guidance those who are manifestly unfit 
for it ? If protection against themselves is con- 
fessedly due to children and persons under age, is 
not society equally bound to afford it to persons of 
mature years who are equally incapable of self- 
govemment? If gambling, or drunkenness, or 
incontinence, or idleness, or uncleanliness, are as 
injurious to happiness, and as great a hindrance to 
improvement, as many or most of the acts prohibited 
by law, why (it may be asked) should not law, so 
far as is consistent with practicability and social 
convenience, endeavour to repress these also? 
And as a supplement to the unavoidable imperfec- 
tions of law^ ought not opinion at least to organize 
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a powerful poHce against these vices, and visit 
rigidly with social penalties those who are known 
to practise them ? There is no question here (it 
may be said) about restricting individuality, or 
impeding the trial of new and original experiments 
in living. The only things it is sought to prevent 
are things which have been tried and condemned 
from the beginning of the world until now j things 
which experience has shown not to be useful or 
suitable to any person^s individuality. There must 
be some length of time and amount of experience, 
after which a moral or prudential truth may be 
regarded as established : and it is merely desired 
to prevent generation after generation from falling 
over the same precipice which has been fatal to 
their predecessors. 

I fully admit that the mischief which a person 
does to himself may seriously affect, both through 
their sympathies and their interests, those nearly 
connected with him, and in a minor degree, society 
at large. When, by conduct of this sort, a person 
is led to violate a distinct and assignable obliga-^ 
tion to any other person or persons, the case is 
taken out of the self-regarding class, and becomes 
amenable to moral disapprobation in the proper 
sense of the term. If, for example, a man, through 
intemperance or extravagance, becomes imable to 
pay his debts, or, having undertaken the moral 
responsibility of a family, becomes from the same 

K 
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cause incapable of supporting or educating tlieni> 
he is deservedly reprobated^ and might be justly 
punished ; but it is for the breach of duty to his 
family or creditors, not for the extravagance. If 
the resources which ought to have been devoted to 
them, had been diverted from them for the most 
prudent investment, the moral culpability would 
have been the same. George Barnwell murdered his 
uncle to get money for his mistress, but if he had 
done it to set himself up in business, he would 
equally have been hanged. Again, in the frequent 
case of a man who causes grief to his family by 
addiction to bad habits, he deserves reproach for his 
imkindness or ingratitude; but so he may for culti- 
vating habits not in themselves vicious, if they are 
painful to those with whom he passes his life, or 
who from perisonal ties are dependent on him for 
their comfort. Whoever fails in the consideration 
generally due to the interests and feelings of others, 
not being compelled by some more imperative 
duty, or justified by allowable self-preference, is a 
subject of moral disapprobation for that failure, 
but not for the cause of it, nor for the errors, 
merely personal to himself, which may have re- 
motely led to it. In like manner, when a person 
disables himself, by conduct purely self-regarding, 
from the performance of some definite duty in- 
cumbent on him to the public, he is guilty of a 
social ofience. No person ought to be punished 
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simply for being drank; but a soldier or a police- 
man should be punished for being drunk on duty. 
Whenever^ in shorty there is a definite damage^ or 
a definite risk of damage, either to an individual or 
to the public, the case is taken out of the province 
of liberty, and placed in that of morality or law. 
But with regard to the merely contingent, or, 
as it may be called, constructive injury which a 
person causes to society, by conduct which neither 
violates any specific duty to the public, nor occa- 
sions perceptible hurt to any assignable individual 
except himself; the inconvenience is one which 
society can aiford to bear, for the sake of the 
greater good of human freedom. If grown per- 
sons are to be punished for not taking proper care 
of themselves, I would rather it were for their own 
sake, than under pretence of preventing them 
from impairing their capacity of rendering to so- 
ciety benefits which society does not pretend it 
has a right to exact. But I cannot consent 
to argue the point as if society had no means of 
bringing its weaker members up to its ordinary 
standard of rational conduct, except waiting till 
they do something irrational, and then punishing 
them, legally or morally, for it. Society has 
had absolute power over them during all the 
early portion of their existence : it has had the 
whole period of childhood and nonage in which 
to try whether it could make them capable of 

k2 
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ntioiud oonduct in IHb. The esistiiig genefation 
is master both of the tniniiig and the entire cir- 
cmnstanoeB of the genemtiaii to come ; it cannot 
indeed make them perfectly iriae and good^ be- 
caoae it is itsdf so lamentably deficient in good- 
nesB and wiadom; and its best efforts are not 
always^ in indiridnal caaes^ its most sncoessfbl 
cmes; bat it is perfectly well able to make the risiog 
generation^ as a whole^ as good as, and a little 
better than, itaelt If society lets any considerable 
number of its members grow np mere children, 
incapable of being acted on by raticmal considera> 
tion of distant motives, society has itself to blame 
for the consequences. Armed not only with all 
the powers of education, but with the ascendancy 
which the authority of a receiTod opinion always 
exercises over the minds who are least fitted to 
judge for themselves; and aided by the natural 
penalties which cannot be prevented firom fiiUing 
on those who incur the distaste or the contempt 
of those who know them ; let not society pretend 
that it needs, besides all this, the power to issue 
commands and enforce obedience in the personal 
concerns of individuals, in which, on all principles 
of justice and policy, the decision ought to rest 
with those who are to abide the consequences. 
Nor is there anything which tends more to discre- 
dit and frustrate the better means of influendug 
conduct, than a resort to the worse. If there be 
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among those whom it is attempted to coerce into 
pmdence or temperance^ any of the material of 
which vigorous and independent characters are 
made^ they will infallibly rebel against the yoke. 
No such person will ever feel that others have a 
right to control him in his concerns^ such as they 
have to prevent him from injuring them in theirs; 
and it easily comes to be considered a mark of spirit 
and courage to fly in the face of such usurped 
authority^ and do with ostentation the exact op- 
posite of what it enjoins; as in the fashion of gross- 
ness which succeeded^ in the time of Charles 11.^ to 
the fanatical moral intolerance of the Puritans. 
With respect to what is said of the necessity of 
protecting society from the bad example set to 
others by the vicious or the self-indulgent ; it is 
true that bad example may have a pernicious 
effect, especially the example of doing wrong to 
others with impunity to the wrong-doer. But we 
are now speaking of conduct which, while it does 
no wrong to others, is supposed to do great harm 
to the agent himself: and I do not see how those 
who believe this, can think otherwise than that the 
example, on the whole, must be more salutary than 
hurtful, since, if it displays the misconduct, it dis- 
plays also the painfal or degrading consequences 
which, if the conduct is justly censured, must be 
supposed to be in all or most cases attendant on it. 
But the strongest of all the arguments against 
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the interference of the public with purely personal 
conduct^ is that when it does interfere^ the odds 
are that it interferes wrongly^ and in the wrong 
place. On questions of social morality^ of duty to 
others^ the opinion of the public^ that is^ of an 
overruling majority, though often wrong, is likely 
to be still oftener right ; because on such questions 
they are only required to judge of their own inte- 
rests ; of the manner in which some mode of con- 
duct, if allowed to be practised, would affect them- 
selves. But the opinion of a similar majority, im- 
posed as a law on the minority, on questions of self- 
regarding conduct, is quite as likely to be wrong as 
right; for in these cases public opinionmeans,atthe 
best, some people's opinion of what is good or bad 
for other people ; while very often it does not even 
mean that ; the public, with the most perfect in- 
difference, passing over the pleasure or convenience 
of those whose conduct they censure, and consi- 
dering only their own preference. There are 
many who consider as an injury to themselves any 
conduct which they have a distaste for, and resent 
it as an outrage to their feelings ; as a religious 
bigot, when charged with disregarding the religious 
feelings of others, has been known to retort that 
they disregard his feelings, by persisting in their 
abominable worship or creed. But there is no 
parity between the feeling of a person for his owu 
opinion, and the feeling of another who is offended 
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^t his holding it ; no more than between the desire 
of a thief to take a purse^ and the desire of the 
right owner to keep it. And a person^s taste is as 
much his own peculiar concern as his opinion or 
his purse. It is easy for any one to imagine an 
ideal public^ which leaves the freedom and choice 
of individuals in all uncertain matters undisturbed^ 
and only requires them to abstain from modes of 
conduct which universal experience has con- 
demned. But where has there been seen a public 
which set any such limit to its censorship ? or when 
does the public trouble itself about universal expe- 
rience ? In its interferences with personal conduct 
it is seldom thinking of anything but the enormity 
of acting or feeling diflTerently from itself; and this 
standard of judgment^ thinly disguised^ is held up 
to mankind as the dictate of religion and philo- 
sophy^ by nine-tenths of all moralists and specula- 
tive writers. These teach that things are right be- 
cause they are right; because we feel them to be so. 
They tell us to search in our own minds and hearts 
for laws of conduct binding on ourselves and on all 
others. What can the poor public do but apply 
these instructions^ and make their own personal 
feelings of good and evil, if they are tolerably 
unanimous in them, obligatory on all the world ? 
The evil here pointed out is not one which exists 
only in theory ; and it may perhaps be expected 
that I should specify the instances in which the 
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public of this age and country improperly invests 
its own preferences with the character of moral 
laws. I am not writine an essay on the aberrations 
of existing moral feelLg. That is too weighty a 
Bubject to be discussed parentheticaUy, and by way 
of illustration. 'Yet examples are necessary, to 
show that the principle I maintain is of ^ons 
and practical moment^ and that I am not endea- 
voaring to erect a barrier against imaginary evils. 
And it is not difficult to show^ by abundant in- 
stances^ that to extend the bounds of what may be 
called moral police^ until it encroaches on the most 
unquestionably legitimate liberty of the individual, 
is one of the most universal of all human pro- 
pensities. 

As a first instance, consider the antipathies which 
men cherish on no better grounds than that per- 
sons whose reli^ous opinions are difierent from 
theirs, do not practise their religious observances, 
especially their religious abstinences. To cite a 
rather trivial example, nothing in the creed or 
practice of Christians does more to envenom the 
hatred of Mahomedans against them, than the fact 
of their eating pork. There are few acts which 
Christians and Europeans regard with more un- 
affected disgust, than Mussulmans regard this par- 
ticular mode of satisfying hunger. It is, in the 
first place, an offence against their religion ; but 
this circumstance by no means explains either the 
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degree or the kind of their repugnance ; for irine 
also is forbidden by their religion^ and to partake 
of it is by all Mussulmans accounted wrongs but 
not disgusting. Their aversion to the flesh of the 
' unclean beast * is, on the contrary, of that pecu- 
liar character, resembling an instinctive anti- 
pathy, which the idea of uncleanness, when once 
it thoroughly sinks into the feelings, seems always 
to excite even in those whose personal habits are 
anything but scrupulously cleanly, and of which 
the sentiment of religious impurity, so intense in 
the Hindoos, is a remarkable example. Suppose 
now that in a people, of whom the majority were 
Mussulmans, that majority should insist upon not 
permitting pork to be eaten within the limits of 
the country. Thk would be nothing new in Ma- 
homedan countries.* Would it be a legitimate 
exercise of the moral authority of public opinion ? 
and if not, why not ? The practice is really re- 

* The case of tlie Bombay Parsees is a cunous instance in 
point. When this industrious and enterprising tribe, the de- 
scendants of the Persian fire-worshippers, flying from their native 
country before the Caliphs, arrived in Western India, they were 
admitted to toleration by the Hindoo sovereigns, on condition of 
not eating beef. When those regions afterwards fell under the 
dominion of Mahomedan conquerors, the Parsees obtained from 
them a continuance of indulgence, on condition of refraining from 
pork. What was at first obedience to authority became a second 
nature, and the Parsees to this day abstain both from beef and 
pork. Though not required by their religion, the double abstinence 
has had time to grow into a custom of their tribe \ and custom, in 
the East, is a religion. 
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ascendant power in the present social and poli- 
tical condition of the kingdom^ it is by no means 
impossible that persons of these sentiments may 
at some time or other command a majority in 
Parliament. How will the remaining portion of 
the community like to have the amusements that 
shall be permitted to them regulated by the reli- 
gious and moral sentiments of the stricter Cal- 
vinists and Methodists ? Would they not, with 
considerable peremptoriness, desire these intru- 
sively pious members of society to mind their 
own business ? This is precisely what should be 
said to every government and every public, who 
have the pretension that no person shall enjoy 
any pleasure which they think wrong. But if the 
principle of the pretension be admitted, no one 
can reasonably object to its being acted on in the 
sense of the majority, or other preponderating 
power in the country; and all persons must be 
ready to conform to the idea of a Christian com- 
monwealth, as understood by the early settlers in 
New England, if a religious profession similar to 
theirs should ever succeed in regaining its lost 
ground, as religions supposed to be declining have 
so often been known to do. 

To imagine another contingency, perhaps more 
likely to be realized than the one last mentioned. 
There is confessedly a strong tendency in the mo- 
dem world towards a democratic constitution of 
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ftociety^ accompanied or not by popular political 
institutions. It is affirmed that in the country 
where this tendency is most completely realized — 
where both society and the government are most 
democratic — ^the United States — the feeling of the 
majority^ to whom any appearance of a more 
showy or costly style of living than they can hope 
to rival is disagreeable^ operates as a tolerably 
effectual sumptuary law, and that in many parts 
of the Union it is really difficult for a person 
possessing a very large income^ to find any mode of 
spending it^ which will not incur popular disappro- 
bation. Though such statements as these are 
doubtless much exaggerated as a representation of 
existing facts, the state of things they describe 
is not only a conceivable and possible^ but a pro- 
bable result of democratic feeling, combined with 
the notion that the public has a right to a veto on 
the manner in which individuals shall spend their 
incomes. We have only further to suppose a con- 
siderable diffusion of Socialist opinions, and it may 
become infamous in the eyes of the majority to 
possess more property than some very small amount, 
or any income not earned by manual labour. 
Opinions similar in principle to these, already pre- 
vail widely among the artizan class, and weigh 
oppressively on those who are amenable to the 
opinion chiefly of that class, namely, its own 
members. It is known that the bad workmen 
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who form the majority of the operatives in many 
branches of industry^ are decidedly of opinion that 
bad workmen ought to receive the same wages as 
good^ and that no one ought to be allowed^ through 
piecework or otherwise, to earn by superior skill 
or industry more than others can without it. And 
they employ a moral police, which occasionally 
becomes a physical one, to deter skilful workmen 
from receiving, and employers from giving, a larger 
remuneration for a more useful service. If the 
public have any jurisdiction over private concerns, 
I cannot see that these people are in fault, or that 
any individual's particular public can be blamed 
for asserting the same authority over his individual 
conduct, which the general public asserts over 
people in general. 

Sut, without dwelling upon supposititious cases, 
there are, in our own day, gross usurpations upon 
the liberty of private life actually practised, and 
still greater ones threatened with some expectation 
of success, and opinions propounded which assert an 
unlimited right in the public not only to prohibit 
by law everything which it thinks wrong, but in 
order to get at what it thinks wrong, to prohibit 
any number of things which it admits to be 
innocent. 

Under the name of preventing intemperance, 
the people of one English colony, and of nearly 
half the United States, have been interdicted by 
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law from making any use whatever of fermented 
drinks^ except for medical purposes : for prohibi- 
tion of their sale is in fact^ as it is intended to be^ 
prohibition of their use. And though the imprac- 
ticability of executing the law has caused its repeal 
in several of the States which had adopted it, in- 
cluding the one from which it derives its name, an 
attempt has notwithstanding been commenced, 
and is prosecuted with considerable zeal by many 
of the professed philanthropists, to agitate for a 
similar law in this country The association, or 
' Alliance^ as it terms itself, which has been formed 
for this purpose, has acquired some notoriety 
through the publicity given to a correspondence 
between its Secretary and one of the very few 
English public men who hold that a politician's 
opinions ought to be founded on principles. Lord 
Stanley's share in this correspondence is calculated 
to strengthen the hopes already built on him, by 
those who know how rare such qualities as are 
manifested in some of his public appearances, un- 
happily are among those who figure in political 
life. The organ of the Alliance, who would 
'deeply deplore the recognition of any principle 
which could be wrested to justify bigotry and per- 
secution,' undertakes to point out the ' broad and 
impassable barrier' which divides such principles 
from those of the association. ' All matters re- 
lating to thought, opinion, conscience, appear to 
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me/ he says, ' to be without the sphere of legisla* 
tion ; all pertaining to social act, habit, relation, 
subject only to a discretionary power vested in the 
State itself, and not in the individual, to be within 
it/ No mention is made of a third class, diJBferent 
from either of these, viz. acts and habits which 
are not social, but individual ; although it is to this 
class, surely, that the act of drinking fermented 
liquors belongs. Selling fermented liquors, how- 
ever, is trading, and trading is a social act. Sut 
the infringement complained of is not on the 
liberty of the seller, but on that of the buyer and 
consumer ; since the State might just as well for- 
bid him to drink wine, as purposely make it im- 
possible for him to obtain it. The Secretary, how- 
ever, says, ' I claim, as a citizen, a right to legis- 
late whenever my social rights are invaded by the 
social act of another.^ And now for the definition 
of these ^ social rights.' ' If anything invades my 
social rights, certainly the traffic in strong drink 
does. It destroys my primary right of security, by 
constantly creating and stimulating social disorder. 
It invades my right of equality, by deriving a profit 
from the creation of a misery I am taxed to sup- 
port. It impedes my right to free moral and 
intellectual development, by surrounding my path 
with dangers, and by weakening and demoralizing 
society, from which I have a right to claim mutual 
aid and intercourse.' A theory of ^ social rights,' 
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the like of which probably never before found its 
way into distinct language : being nothing short 
of this— that it is the absolute social right of every 
individual^ that every other individual shall act in 
every respect exactly as he ought ; that whosoever 
fails thereof in the smallest particular^ violates my 
social rights and entitles me to demand from the 
legislature the removal of the grievance. So 
monstrous a principle is far more dangerous than 
any single interference with liberty ; there is no 
violation of liberty which it would not justify ; it 
acknowledges no right to any freedom whatever, 
except perhaps to that of holding opinions in 
secret, without ever disclosing them : for, the 
moment an opinion which I consider noxious 
passes any one's lips, it invades all the ' social 
rights ' attributed to me by the Alliance. The 
doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested interest 
in each other's moral, intellectual, and even phy- 
sical perfection, to be defined by each claimant 
according to his own standard. 

Another important example of illegitimate in- 
terference with the rightful liberty of the indivi- 
dual, not simply threatened, but long since carried 
into triumphant effect, is Sabbatarian legislation. 
Without doubt, abstinence on one day in the 
week, so far as the exigencies of life permit, from 
the usual daily occupation, though in no respect 
religiously binding on any except Jews, is a highly 
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beneficial custoin. And inasmucli as this custoiA 
cannot be observed without a general consent to 
that effect among the industrious classes^ there- 
fore^ in so far as some persons by working may 
impose the same necessity on others^ it may be 
allowable and right that the law should guarantee 
to each the observance by others of the custom^ 
by suspending the greater operations of industry 
on a particular day. Sut this justification^ 
grounded on the direct interest which others have 
in each individual's observance of the practice^ 
does not apply to the self-chosen occupations in 
which a person may think fit to employ his lei* 
sure; nor does it hold good^ in the smallest 
degree, for legal restrictions on amusements. It 
is true that the amusement of some is the day's 
work of others ; but the pleasure, not to say the 
useful recreation, of many, is worth the labour of a 
few, provided the occupation is freely chosen, and 
can be freely resigned. The operatives are perfectly 
right in thinking that if all worked on Sunday, 
seven days' work would have to be given for six 
days' wages : but so long as the great mass of em- 
ployments are suspended, the small number who 
for the enjoyment of others must still work, obtain 
a proportional increase of earnings ; and they are 
not obliged to follow those occupations, if they 
prefer leisure to emolument. If a further remedy 
is sought, it might be found in the establishment 
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by custom of a holiday on some other day of the 
week for those particular classes of persons. The 
only ground^ therefore^ on which restrictions on 
Sunday amusements can be defended^ must be that 
they are religiously wrong ; a motive of legislation 
which never can be too earnestly protested against* 
'Deorum injurice Diis curse/ It remains to be 
proved that society or any of its otficers holds a 
commission from on high to avenge any supposed 
offence to Omnipotence^ which is not also a wrong 
to our fellow creatures. The notion that it is one 
man^s duty that another should be religious^ was 
the foundation of all the religious persecutions 
ever perpetrated, and if admitted, would fully 
justify them. Though the feeling which breaks 
out in the repeated attempts to stop railway tra- 
velling on Sunday, in the resistance to the open- 
ing of Museums, and the like, has not the cruelty 
of the old persecutors, the state of mind indicated 
by it is fundamentally the same. It is a determi- 
nation not to tolerate others in doing what is per- 
mitted by their religion, because it is not permitted 
by the persecutor's religion. It is a belief that God 
not only abominates the act of the misbeliever, but 
will not hold us guiltless if we leave him unmolested. 
I cannot refrain from adding to these examples 
of the little account commonly made of human 
liberty, the language of downright persecution 
which breaks out from the press of this country, 

l2 
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wbenerer it feels called on to notice the remark* 
able piienomenon of Mormonism. Much might be 
said on the unexpected and instractire fact^ that 
an alleged new revelation^ and a religion founded 
on it^ the product of palpable imposture, not eren 
supported by the prestige of extraordinary qua- 
lities in its founder, is believed by hundreds of 
thousands, and has been made the foundation of a 
society, in the age of newspapers, railways, and the 
electric telegraph. What here concerns us is, that 
this religion, like other and better religions, has its 
martyrs ; that its prophet and founder was, for his 
teaching, put to deatb by a mob ; that others of its 
adherents lost their lives by the same lawless vio- 
lence ; that they were forcibly expelled, in a body, 
from the country in which they first grew up ; 
while, now that they have been chased into a soli- 
tary recess in the midst of a desert, many in this 
country openly declare that it would be right (only 
that it is not convenient) to send an expedition 
against them, and compel them by force to conform 
to the opinions of other people. The article of 
the Mormonite doctrine which is the chief provo- 
cative to the antipathy which thus breaks through 
the ordinary restraints of religious tolerance, is its 
sanction of polygamy; which, though permitted 
to Mahomedans, and Hindoos, and Chinese, seems 
to excite unquenchable animosity when practised 
by persons who speak English, and profess to be a 
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kind of Christians. No one has a deeper disap- 
probation than I have of this Mormon institution ; 
both for other reasons^ and because^ far from being 
in any way countenanced by the principle of 
liberty^ it is a direct infraction of that principle^ 
being a mere rivetting of the chains of one-half of 
the community^ and an emancipation of the other 
from reciprocity of obUgation towards them. 
Stilly it must be remembered that this relation is 
as much voluntary on the part of the women con- 
cerned in it, and who may be deemed the sufferers 
by it, as is the case with any other form of the 
marriage institution ; and however surprising this 
fact may appear, it has its explanation in the 
common ideas and customs of the world, which 
teaching women to think marriage the one thing 
needful, make it intelligible that many a woman 
should prefer being one of several wives, to not 
being a wife at all. Other countries are not asked 
to recognise such unions, or release any portion of 
their inhabitants from their own laws on the score 
of Mormonite opinions. Sut when the dissen- 
tients have conceded to the hostile sentiments of 
others, far more than could justly be demanded ; 
when they have left the countries to which their 
doctrines were unacceptable, and established 
themselves in a remote corner of the earth, which 
they have been the first to render habitable to 
human beings ; it is difficult to see on what prin- 
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xnples but those of tyranny they can be prevented 
from liying there under what laws they please^ 
provided they commit no aggression on other 
nations^ and allow perfect freedom of departure to 
,those who are dissatisfied with their ways. A re- 
cent writer^ in some respects of considerable merits 
proposes (to use his own words) not a crusade, 
but a cimlizade, against this polygamous commu- 
nity^ to put an end to what seems to him a retro- 
grade step in civilization. It also appears so to 
me, but I am not aware that any community has 
fk right to force another to be civilized. So long 
as the sufferers by the bad law do not invoke as- 
sistance from other communities, I cannot admit 
that persons entirely unconnected with them ought 
to step in and require that a condition of things 
with which all who are directly interested appear 
to be satisfied, should be put an end to because it 
is a scandal to persons some thousands of miles 
distant, who have no part or concern in it. Let 
them send missionaries, if they please, to preach 
against it; and let them,, by any fair means (of 
which silencing the teachers is not one,) oppose 
the progress of similar doctrines among their own 
people. If civilization has got the better of bar- 
barism when barbarism had the world to itself, it 
is too much to profess to be afraid lest barbarism, 
after having been fairly got under, should revive 
and conquer civilization. A civilization that can 
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tlius succumb to its yanquished enemy^ must first 
have become so degenerate^ tbat neither its ap- 
pointed priests and teachers^ nor anybody else^ has 
the capacity^ or will take the trouble^ to stand up 
for it. K this be so^ the sooner such a civilization 
receives notice to quit, the better. It can only go 
on from bad to worse, until destroyed and rege- 
nerated (like the Western Empire) by energetic 
barbarians. 
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CHAPTER V. 



APPLICATIONS. 

^HE principles asserted in these pages nmst be 
-*- more generally admitted as the basis for dis- 
cussion of details^ before a consistent application of 
them to all the various departments of gorernment 
and morals can be attempted with oaf prospect of 
advantage. The few observations I propose to 
make on questions of detail^ are designed to illus- 
trate the principles, rather than to follow them out 
to their consequences. I offer, not so much appli- 
cations, as specimens of application; which may 
serve to bring into greater clearness the meaning 
and limits of the two maxims which together form 
the entire doctrine of this Essay, and to assist the 
judgment in holding the balance between them, 
in the cases where it appears doubtful which of 
them is applicable to the case. 

The maxims are, first, that the individual is not 
accountable to society for his actions, in so far as 
these concern the interests of no person but him- 
self. Advice, instruction, persuasion, and avoid- 
ance by other people if thought necessary by them 
for their own good, are the only measures by which 
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society can justifiably express its dislike or disap- 
probation of his conduct. Secondly^ that for such 
actions as are prejudicial to the interests of others^ 
the indiyidual is accountable^ and may be sub- 
jected either to social or to legal punishment^ if 
society is of opinion that the one or Ihe other is 
requisite for its protection. 

In the first place^ it must by no means be sup- 
posed^ because damage^ or probability of damage^ 
to the interests of others^ can alone justify the 
interference of society, that therefore it always 
does justify such interference. In many cases^ 
an individual, in pursuing a legitimate object, ne- 
cessarily and therefore legitimately causes pain 
or loss to others, or intercepts a good which they 
had a reasonable hope of obtaining. Such oppo- 
sitions of interest between individuals often arise 
from bad sodal institutions, but are unavoidable 
while those institutions last ; and some would be 
unavoidable under any institutions. Whoever 
succeeds in an overcrowded profession, or in a 
competitive examination ; whoever is preferred to 
another in any contest for an object which both 
desire, reaps benefit firom the loss of others, from 
their wasted exertion and their disappointment. 
But it is, by common admission, better for the. 
general interest of mankind, that persons should 
pursue their objects undeterred by this sort of 
consequences. In other words, society admits no 
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rights either legal or morale in the disappointed 
competitors^ to immunity firom this kind of suflfer- 
ing ; and feels called on to interfere^ only whea 
means of success have been employed which it is 
contrary to the general interest to permit — 
namely^ fraud or treachery, and force. 

Again, trade is a social act. Whoever under- 
takes to sell any description of goods to the public, 
doefif what affects the interest of other persons, and 
of society in general ; and thu^ his conduct, in 
principle, comes within the jurisdiction of society : 
accordingly, it was once held to be the duty of 
governments, in all cases. which were considered of 
importance^ to fix prices, and regulate the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. But it is now recognised, 
though not till after a long struggle, that both 
the cheapness and the good quality of commodities 
are most effectually provided for by leaving the 
producers and sellers perfectly free, under the sole 
check of equal freedom to the buyers for supplying 
themselves elsewhere. This is the so-called doctrine 
of Free Trade, which rests on grounds different 
from, though equally solid with,. the principle of 
individual liberty asserted in this Essay. Restric- 
tions on trade, or on production for purposesr 
of trade, are indeed restraints; and all restraint, 
gud restraint, is an evil : but the restraints in 
question aifect only that part of conduct which 
society is competent to restrain, and are wrong 
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solely because they do not really produce the re« 
«ults which it is desired to produce by them. As 
the principle of individual liberty is not involved 
in the doctrine of Free Trade^ so neither is it in 
most of the questions which arise respecting the 
limits of that doctrine; as for example^ what 
amount of public control is admissible for the 
prevention of fraud by adulteration ; how far 
sanitary precautions, ojp arrangements to protect 
workpeople employed in dangerous occupations^ 
should be enforced on employers. Such ques- 
tions involve considerations of liberty^ only in so 
far as leaving people to themselves is always 
better^ caterU par^b^8, than controlling them : 
but that they may be legitimiately cojitrolled for 
these ends^ is in principle undeniable. On the 
other hand^ there are questions .relating to inter- 
ference with trade^ which are essentially questions 
of liberty; such as the Maine Ls^w, already touched 
upon ; the prohibition of the importation of opium 
into China ; th^e restriction of the sale of poisons ; 
all cases, ia, short, where the object of the inter- 
ference is to make it impossible or difficult to 
obtain a particular commodity. These inter*- 
ferences are objectionable, not as infriQgements 
on the liberty of the producer or seller, but on 
that of the buyer. 

One of these examples, that of the sale of 
poisons, opens a new question ; the proper limits 
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of what may be called the functions of police ; 
how far liberty may legitimately be invaded for 
the prevention of crime, or of accident. It is one 
of the imdisputed functions of government to 
take precautions against crime before it has been 
committed, as well as to detect and punish it 
afterwards. The preventive function of govern- 
ment, however, is far more liable to be abused, to 
the prejudice of liberty, than the punitory func- 
tion ; for there is hardly any part of the legiti- 
mate freedom of action of a human being which 
would not admit of being represented, and fairly 
too, as increasing the facilities for some form or 
other of delinquency. Nevertheless, if a public 
authority, or even a private person, sees any one 
evidently preparing to commit a crime, they are not 
bound to look on inactive until the crime is com- 
mitted, but may interfere to prevent it. If poisons 
were never bought or used for any purpose except 
the commission of murder, it would be right to 
prohibit their manufacture and sale. They may, 
however, be wanted not only for innocent but for 
usefiil purposes, and restrictions cannot be imposed 
in the one case without operating in the other. 
Again, it is a proper office of public authority to 
guard against accidents. If either a public officer 
or any one else saw a person attempting to cross 
a bridge which had been ascertained to be unsafe, 
ftnd there were no time to warn him of his 
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danger^ they might seize him a ad turn him back^ 
without any real infringement of his liberty ; for 
liberty consists in doing what one desires^ and he 
does not desire to fall into the river. Neverthe- 
less, when there is not a certainty, but only a 
danger of mischief, no one but the person himself 
can judge of the suflSciency of the motive which 
may prompt him to incur the risk : in this case, 
therefore, (unless he is a child, or delirious, or in 
some state of excitement or absorption incom- 
patible with the full use of the reflecting faculty) 
he ought, I conceive, to be only warned of the 
danger; not forcibly prevented from exposing 
himself to it. Similar considerations, applied to 
such a question as the sale of poisons, may enable 
us to decide which among the possible modes of 
regulation are or are not contrary to principle. 
Such a precaution, for example, as that of labelling 
the drug with some word expressive of its dan- 
gerous character, may be enforced without viola- 
tion of liberty : the buyer cannot wish not to know 
that the thing he possesses has poisonous qualities. 
But to require in all cases the certificate of a 
medical practitioner, would make it sometimes 
impossible, always expensive, to obtain the article 
for legitimate uses. The only mode apparent to 
me, in which difficulties may be thrown in the 
way of crime committed through this means, 
without any infringement, worth taking into 
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account^ upon the liberty of those who desire 
the poisonous substance for other purposes^ con- 
sists in providiDg what, in the apt language of 
Bentham, is called ^preappointed evidence/ This 
provision is familiar to every one in the case of 
contracts* It is usual and right that the law^ 
when a contract is entered into, should require 
as the condition of its enforcing performance^ 
that certain formalities should be observed, such 
as signatures, attestation of witnesses, and the 
like, in order that in case of subsequent dispute^ 
there may be evidence to prove that the contract 
was really entered into, and that there was nothing 
in the circumstances to render it legally invalid : 
the effect being, to throw great obstacles in the 
way of fictitious contracts, or contracts made in 
circumstances which, if known, would destroy theii^ 
validity. Precautions of a similar nature might 
be enforced in the sale of articles adapted to be 
instruments of crime. The seller, for example, 
might be required to enter in a register the exact 
time of the transaction, the name and address of 
the buyer, the precise quality and quantity sold ; 
to ask the purpose for which it was wanted, and 
record the answer he received. When there was 
no medical prescription, the presence of some 
third person might be required, to bring home 
the fact to the purchaser, in case there should 
afterwards be reason to believe that the article had 
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been applied to criminal j)urpose8. Such regula- 
tions would in general be no material impediment 
to obtaining the article, but a very considerable 
one to making an improper use of it without de- 
tection. 

The right inherent in society, to ward off crimes 
against itself by antecedent precautions, suggests 
the obvious limitations to the maxim, that purely 
seK-regarding misconduct cannot properly be 
meddled with in the way of prevention or pimish- 
ment» Drunkenness, for example, in ordinary 
cases, is not a fit subject for legislative inter- 
ference ; but I should deem it perfectly legitimate 
that a person, who had once been convicted of 
any act of violence to others under the influence 
of drink, should be placed under a special legal 
restriction, personal to himself; that if he were 
afterwards found drunk, he should be liable to a 
penalty, and that if when in that state he com- 
mitted another offence, the punishment to which 
he would be liable for that other offence should 
be increased in severity. The making himself 
drunk, in a person whom drunkenness excites to 
do harm to others, is a crime against others. So, 
again, idleness, except in a person receiving sup- 
port from the public, or except when it constitutes 
a breach of contract, cannot without tyranny be 
made a subject of legal punishment ; but if, either 
from idleness or from any other avoidable cause^ 
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a man fails to perform his legal duties to others^ 
as for instance to support his children, it is no 
tyranny to force him to fulfil that obligation, by 
compulsory labour, if no other means are available. 

Again, there are many acts which, being directly 
injurious only to the agents themselves, ought not 
to be legally interdicted^ but which, if done 
publicly, are a violation of good manners, and 
coming thus within the category of offences against 
others, may rightfully be proliibited. Of this kind 
are offences against decency ; on which it is un- 
necessary to dwell, the rather as they are only con- 
nected indirectly with our subject, the objection to 
publicity being equally strong in the case of many 
actions not in themselves condemnable, nor sup- 
posed to be BO. 

There is another question to which an answer 
must be found, consistent with the principles which 
have been laid down. In cases of personal conduct 
supposed to be blameable, but which respect for 
libertyprecludes society from preventing orptmish- 
ing, because the evil directly resulting faUs wholly 
on the agent ; what the agent is free to do, ought 
other persons to be equally free to counsel or insti- 
gate ? This question is not &ee from difficulty. 
The case of a person who solicits another to do an 
act, is not strictly a case of self-regarding conduct. 
To give advice or offer inducements to any one, is 
a social act^ and may, therefore, like actions in 
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general whicli affect others^ be supposed amenable 
to social control. But a little reflection corrects 
the first impression, by showing that if the case is 
not strictly within the definition of individual 
liberty, yet the reasons on which the principle of 
individual liberty is grounded, are applicable to it. 
If people must be allowed, in whatever concerns 
only themselves, to act as seems best to themselves 
at their own peril, they must equally be free to 
consult with one another about what is fit to be so 
done ; to exchange opinions, and give and receive 
suggestions. Whatever it is permitted to do, it 
must be permitted to advise to do. The question 
is doubtful, only when the instigator derives a per- 
sonal benefit from his advice ; when he makes it 
his occupation, for subsistence or pecuniary gain, 
to promote what society and the State consider to 
be an evil. Then, indeed, a new element of com- 
plication is introduced ; namely, the existence of 
classes of persons with an interest opposed to what 
is considered as the public weal, and whose mode 
of living is grounded on the counteraction of it. 
Ought this to be interfered with, or not ? Forni- 
cation, for example, must be tolerated, and so must 
gambling; but should a person be &ee to be a 
pimp, or to keep a gambling-house ? The case is 
one of those which lie on the exact boundary line 
between two principles, and it is not at once ap- 
parent to which of the two it properly belongs. 

M 
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There are arguments on botli sides. On tlie 
of toleration it may be said^ that the fiict of fol- 
lowing anything as an occupation^ and liiing or 
profiting hy the practice of it^ eannot make that 
criminal which wonld otherwise be admissible; 
that the act should either be consistently permitted 
or consistently prohibited ; that if the principles 
which we have hitherto defended are true, society 
has no business^ as society^ to decide anything to 
be wrong which concerns only the individual; 
that it cannot go beyond dissuasion, and that one 
person should be as free to persuade, as another to 
dissuade. In opposition to this it may be con- 
tended, that although the public, or the State, are 
not warranted in authoritatively deciding, for pur- 
poses of repression or punishment, that such or 
such conduct affecting only the interests of the 
individual is good or bad, they are fully justified 
in assuming, if they regard it as bad, that its 
being so or not is at least a disputable question : 
That, this being supposed, they cannot be acting 
wrongly in endeavouring to exclude the influence 
of solicitations which are not disinterested, of in- 
stigators who cannot possibly be impartial — who 
have a direct personal interest on one side, and 
that side the one which the State believes to be 
wrong, and who confessedly promote it for per- 
sonal objects only. There can surely, it may he 
urged, be nothing lost, no sacrifice of good, by 
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80 ordering matters that persons shall make their 
election^ either wisely or foolishly^ on their own 
prompting, as free as possible from the arts of per- 
sons who stimulate their inclinations for interested 
purposes of their own* Thus (it may be said) 
though the statutes respecting unlawful games are 
utterly indefensible-^though all persons should 
be free to gamble in their own or each other's 
houses^ or in any place of meeting established by 
their own subscriptions^ and open only to the mem* 
bers and their visitors-^yetpublicgambUng-houses 
should not be permitted. It is true that the prohi* 
bition is never effectual^and that^ whatever amount 
of tyrannical power may be given to the police, 
gambling-houses can always be maintained under 
other pretences ; bat they may be compelled to 
conduct their operations with a certain degree of 
secrecy and mystery, so that nobody knows any« 
thing about them but those who seek them ; and 
more than this, society ought not to aim at« There 
is considerable force in these arguments. I will 
not venture to decide whether they are sufficient 
to justify the moral anomaly of punishing the 
accessary, when the principal is (and must be) al- 
lowed to go free ; of fining or imprisoning the pro- 
curer, but not the fornicator, the gambling-house 
keeper, but not the gambler. Still less ought the 
common operations of buying and selling to be 
interfered with on analogous grounds. Almost 
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Their choice of pleasures^ and their mode of ex- 
pending their income^ after satisfying their legal 
and moral obligations to the State and to indivi* 
duals^ are their own concern^ and must rest with 
their own judgment. These considerations may 
seem at first sight to condemn the selection of 
stimulants as special subjects of taxation for pur* 
poses of revenue. But it must be remembered 
that taxation for fiscal purposes is absolutely in- 
evitable ; that in most countries it is necessary 
that a considerable part of that taxation should be 
indirect; that the State^ therefore^ cannot help 
imposing penalties^ which to some persons may 
be prohibitory^ on the use of some articles of con- 
sumption. It is hence the duty of the State to 
consider^ in the imposition of taxes^ what com- 
modities the consumers can best spare ; and afor» 
tiori, to select in preference those of which it 
deems the use, beyond a very moderate quantity^ 
to be positively injurious. Taxation^ therefore^ 
of stimulants, up to the point which produces the 
largest amount of revenue (supposing that the 
State needs all the revenue which it yields) is 
not only admissible, but to be approved of. 

The question of making the sale of these com- 
modities a more or less exclusive privilege, must 
be answered differently, according to the purposes 
to which the restriction is intended to be sub- 
servient. All places of public resort require the 
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restraint of a police^ and places of this kind pecu- 
liarly^ because offences against society are espe- 
cially apt to originate there. It is^ therefore^ fit to 
confine the power of selling these commodities (at 
least for consumption on the spot) to persons of 
known or vouched-for respectability of conduct ; 
to make such regulations respecting hours of open- 
ing and closing as may be requisite for public sur- 
veillance^ and to withdraw the licence if breaches 
of the peace repeatedly take place through the con- 
nivance or incapacity of the keeper of the house, 
or if it becomes a rendezvous for concocting and 
preparing offences against the law. Any further 
restriction I do not conceive to be, in principle, 
justifiable. The limitation in number, for instance, 
of beer and spirit houses, for the express purpose 
of rendering them more difficult of access, and 
diminishing the occasions of temptation, not only 
exposes all to an inconvenience because there are 
some by whom the facility would be abused, but 
is suited only to a state of society in which the 
labouring classes are avowedly treated as children 
or savages, and placed under an education of 
restraint, to fit them for future admission to the 
privileges of freedom. This is not the principle 
on which the labouring classes are professedly 
governed in any firee country ; and no person who 
sets due value on freedom will give his adhesion 
to their being so governed, unless after all efforts 
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have been exhausted to educate them for freedom 
and govern them as freemen^ and it has been defi- 
nitiyely proved that they can only be govemed as 
children. The bare statement of the alternative 
shows the absurdity of supposing that such efforts 
have been made in any case which needs be con«- 
fiidered here. It is only because the institutions 
of this country are a mass of inconsistencies^ that 
things find admittance into our practice which 
belong to the system of despotic^ or what is called 
paternal^ government^ while the general freedom 
of our institutions precludes the exercise of the 
amount of control necessary to render the re- 
straint of any real efficacy as a moral education. 
It was pointed out in an early part of this Essay^ 
that the liberty of the individual^ in things wherein 
the individual is alone concerned, implies a cor*, 
responding liberty in any number of individuals to 
regulate by mutual agreement such things as re- 
gard them jointly, and regard no persons but them- 
^Ives. This question presents no difficulty, so 
long as the will of all the persons implicated re- 
mains unaltered ; but since that will may change, 
it is often necessary, even in things in which they 
alone are concerned, that they should enter into 
engagements with one another; and when they 
do, it is fit, as a general rule, that those engage- 
ments should be kept. Yet, in the laws, pro- 
bably, of every country, this general rule has some 
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exceptions. Not only persons aie not lield to 
engagements which yiolate the rights of tbiid 
parties^ but it is sometimes considered a snffident 
reason for releasing them firom an engagement, 
that it is injurious to themsdyes. In this and most 
other civilized countries^ for example, an engage- 
ment by which a person shonld sell himself, or 
allow himself to be sold, as a skre, would be nnll 
and void ; neither enforced bj law nor hy opinion. 
The ground for thus limiting his power of Tolim- 
tarily disposing of lus own lot in life, is apparent, 
and is yery clearly seen in this extreme case. The 
reason for not interfering, unless for the sake of 
others, with a person's Toluntary acts, k oonsidezm- 
tion for his liberty. His Yoluntary diaaoe is evi- 
dence that what he so chooses is desiraU^ or at 
the least endurable, to him, and ins good is on the 
whole best provided for by allowing lum to take 
hisownmeansofpoisnuigit. But by adling lum- 
self for & slave, he abdicates lus libeity ; he fixe- 
goes any future use of it beymd that single act. 
He therefiare defeats, in his own case, the way 
purpose which is thejnsrificalion of allowing him 
to dispose of himself. He is no loiter firee; baft is 
thenceforth in m position whidli has no hmgcr the 
piesumption in its &iour, that would he afisded 
by his Toluntarily lemainxn^ in it. Theprinc^le 
of fiK«dom cazmt3t iviquire that he ahonld he fiee 
fiot tQ be &ee. It is Aot fieedosa, to he alkmvd tQ 
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alienate his freedom. These reasons^ the force of 
which is so conspicuous in this peculiar case^ are 
eyidently of far wider application ; yet a limit is 
eyerywhere set to them by the necessities of life, 
which continually require, not indeed that we 
should resign our freedom, but that we should 
consent to this and the other limitation of it. 
The principle, however, which demands uncon- 
trolled freedom of action in all that concerns only 
the agents themselves, requires that those who 
have become bound to one another^ in things 
which concern no third party, should be able to 
release one another from the engagement: and 
even without such voluntary release, there are 
perhaps no contracts or engagements, except those 
that relate to money or money's worth, of which 
one can venture to say that there ought to be no 
liberty whatever of retractation. Baron Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, in the excellent essay from which 
I have already quoted, states it as his conviction, 
that engagements which involve personal relations 
or services, should never be legally binding beyond 
a limited duration of time ; and that the most 
important of these engagements, marriage, having 
the peculiarity that its objects are frustrated un- 
less the feelings of both the parties are in har- 
mony with it, should require nothing more than 
the declared will of either party to dissolve it. 
This subject is too important, and too complicated. 
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to be discussed in a parenthesis, and I toueli on. 
it only so far as is necessary for purposes of illus- 
tration. If the conciseness and generality of 
Baron Humboldt's dissertation had not obliged 
him in this instance to content himself with 
enunciating his conclusion without discussing the 
premises, he would doubtless have recognised that 
the question cannot be decided on grounds so 
simple as those to which he confines himself. 
When a person, either by express promise or by 
conduct, has encouraged another to rely upon his 
continuing to acian a certain way-^to build ex- 
pectations and calculations, wid stake any part of 
his plan of life upon that, supposition — ^a new 
series of moral obligations arises on his part to- 
wards that persoji, which mfty possibly be over- 
ruled, but cannot be ignored. And again, if the 
relation between two contracting parties has been 
followed by consequences to others; if it has 
placed third parties in any peculiar position, or, 
as in the case of marriage, has even called third 
parties into existence, obligfitions arise on the part 
of both the oontmcting parties towards those third 
persona, the fulfilment of which, or at all events 
the mode of fidfilment, must be ^eatly affected 
by the continuance or disruption of the relation 
between the original parties to the contract. It 
does not follow, nor can I admit, that these obli- 
gations extend to requiring the fulfilment of the 
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contract at all costs to the happiness of the reluc- 
tant party ; but they are a necessary element in 
the question; and even if^ as Von Humboldt 
maintains^ they ought to make no difference in the 
legal freedom of the parties to release themselves 
from the engagement (and I also hold that they 
ought not to make much difference)^ they neces- 
sarily make a great difference in the moral free- 
dom. A person is bound to take all these circum- 
stances into account^ before resolving on a step 
which may affect such important interests of others; 
and if he does not allow proper weight to those 
interests, he is mtorally responsible for the wrong. 
I have made these obvious remarks for the better 
illustration of the general principle of liberty, and 
not because they are at all needed on the parti- 
cular question, which, on the contrary, is usually 
discussed as if the interest of children was every- 
thiDg, and that of grown persons nothing. 

I have already observed that, owing to the ab- 
sence of any recognised general principles, liberty 
is often granted where it should be withheld, as 
wdl as withheld where it should be granted ; and 
one of the cases in which, in the modern European 
world, the sentiment of liberty is the strongest, is 
a case where, in my view, it is altogether misplaced. 
A person should be free to do as he likes in his 
own concerns ; but he ought not to be free to do 
as he likes in acting for another^ under the pretext 
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that the affairs of the other are his own affairs. 
The State^ while it respects the liberty of each in 
what speciallyregards himself^is bound to maintain 
a vigilant control over his exercise of any power 
which it allows him to possess over others. This 
obligation is almost entirely disregarded in the 
ease of the family relations^ a case^ in its direct in- 
fluence on human happiness^ more important than 
all others taken together. The almost despotic 
power of husbands over wives needs not be enlarged 
upon here^ because nothing more is needed for the 
complete removal of the evil^ than that wives 
should have the same rights^ and should receive the 
protection of law in the same manner^ as all other 
persons ; and because^ on this subject^ the defenders 
of established injustice do not avail themselves of 
the plea of liberty, but stand forth openly as the 
champions of power. It is in the case of children, 
that misapplied notions of liberty are a real ob- 
stacle to the fulfilment by the State of its duties. 
One would almost think that a man^s children 
were supposed to be literally, and not metaphori- 
cally, a part of himself, so jealous is opinion of the 
smallest interference of law with his absolute and 
exclusive control over them ; more jealous than of 
almost any interference with his own freedom of 
action : so much less do the generality of mankind 
value liberty than power. Consider, for example, 
the case of education. Is it not almost a self-evi- 
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dent axiom^ that the State should require and 
compel the education^ up to a certain standard^ of 
every human being who is bom its citizen ? Yet 
who is there that is not afraid to recognise and 
assert this truth ? Hardly any one indeed will 
deny that it is one of the most sacred duties of 
the parents (or^ as law and usage now stand, the 
father), after summoning a human being into the 
world, to give to that being an education fitting 
him to perform his part well in life towards 
others and towards himself. But while this is 
unacimoasly declared to be the father^s duty, 
scarcely anybody, in this country, will bear to hear 
of obliging him to perform it. Instead of his being 
required to make any exertion or sacrifice for 
securing education to the child, it is left to his 
choice to accept it or not when it is provided 
gratis I It still remains unrecognised, that to bring 
a child into existence without a fair prospect of 
being able, not only to provide food for its body, 
but instruction and training for its mind, is a moral 
crime, both against the unfortunate offspring and 
against society ; and that if the parent does not 
fulfil this obligation, the State ought to see it ful- 
filled,at the charge, as far as possible, of the parent. 
Were the duty of enforcing universal education 
once admitted, there would be an end to the diffi- 
culties about what the State should teach, and how 
it should teach, which now convert the subject 
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into a mere battle-field for sects and parties^ 
causing the time and labour which should have 
been spent in educating^ to be wasted in quarrelling 
about education. If the goyernment would make 
up its mind to require for every child a good educa- 
tion^ it might save itself the trouble oi providing 
one. It might leave to parents to obtain the edu- 
cation where and how they pleased^ and content 
itself with helping to pay the school fees of the 
poorer classes of children^ and defraying the entire 
school expenses of those who have no one else to 
pay for them. The objections which are urged 
with reason against State education^ do not apply 
to the enforcement of education by the State, but 
to the Staters taking upon itself to direct that 
education : which is a totally different thing. 
That the whole or any large part of the educa- 
tion of the people should be in State hands^ I 
go as far as any one in deprecating. All that haa 
been said of the importance of individuality of 
character^ and diversity in opinions and modes 
of conduct^ involves^ as of the same unspeakable 
importance, diversity of education. A general 
State education is a mere contrivance for mould- 
ing people to be exactly like one another : and as 
the mould in which it casts them is that which 
pleases the predominant power in the government, 
whether this be a monarch, a priesthood, an aris- 
tocracy, or the majority of the existing generation 
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in pi*oportion as it is efficient and soccessful^ it 
establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by 
natural tendency to one over the body. An edu- 
cation established and controlled by the State 
should only exist, if it exist at all, as one among 
many competing experiments, carried on for the 
purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the 
others up to a certain standard of excellence. 
Unless, indeed, when society in general is in so 
backward a state that it could not or would not pro- 
vide for itself any proper institutions of education, 
unless the government undertook the task : then, 
indeed, the government may, as the less of two 
great evils, take upon itself the business of schools 
and universities, as it may that of joint stock 
companies, when private enterprise, in a shape 
fitted for undertaking great works of industry, 
does not exist in the country. But in general, if 
the country contains a sufficient number of per- 
sons qualified to provide education under govern- 
ment auspices, the same persons would be able 
and willing to give an equally good education on 
the voluntary principle, under the assurance of re- 
muneration afforded by a law rendering education 
compulsory, combined with State aid to those un- 
able to defray the expense. 

The instrument for enforcing the law could be 
no other than public examinations, extending to 
all children, and beginning at an early age. An 
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age might be fixed at whicli every child must be 
examined, to ascertain if he (or she) is able to read. 
If a child proves unable^ the father^ unless he has 
some sufficient ground of excuse^ might be sub- 
jected to a moderate fine, to be worked out, if 
necessary, by his labour, and the child might be put 
to school at his expense. Once in every year the 
examination should be renewed, with a gradually 
extending range of subjects, so as to make the uni- 
versal acquisition, and what is more, retention, of a 
certain minimum of general knowledge, virtually 
compulsory. Beyond that minimum, there should 
be voluntary examinations on all subjects, at 
which all who come up to a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency might claim a certificate. To prevent the 
State from exercising, through these arrangements, 
an improper influence over opinion, the know- 
ledge required for passing an examination (beyond 
the merely instrumental parts of knowledge, such 
as languages and their use) should, even in the 
higher classes of examinations, be confined to facts 
and positive science exclusively. The examina- 
tions on religion, politics, or other disputed topics, 
should not turn on the truth or falsehood of 
opinions, but on the matter of fact that such and 
such an opinion is held, on such grounds, by such 
authors, or schools,or churches. Under this system, 
the rising generation would be no worse off in 
regard to all disputed truths, than they are at pre- 
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sent ; they would be brought up either churchmen 
or dissenters as they now are^ the State merely 
taking care that they should be instructed church- 
men^ or instructed dissenters. There would be 
nothing to hinder them from being taught religion^ 
if their parents chose^ at the same schools where 
they were taught other things. All attempts by 
the State to bias the conclusions of its citizens on 
disputed subjects^ are evil ; but it may very pro- 
perlyoffer toascertain and certify that a person pos* 
sesses the knowledge^ requisite to make his conclu- 
sions^ on any given subject^ worth attending to. A 
student of philosophy would be the better for being 
able to stand an examination both in Locke and in 
Kant, whichever of the two he takes up with, or 
even if with neither : and there is no reasonable 
objection to examining an atheist in the evidences 
of -Christianity, provided he is not required to pro- 
fess a belief in them. The examinations, however, 
in the higher branches of knowledge should, I con- 
ceive, be entirely voluntary. It would be giving 
too dangerous a power to governments, were they 
allowed to exclude any one from professions, even 
from the profession of teacher, for alleged defi- 
ciency of qualifications : and I think, with Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, that degrees, or other public certi- 
ficates of scientific or professional acquirements, 
should be given to all who present themselves for 
examination, and stand the test; but that such 
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certificates shoold confer no advantage oyer com- 
petitorsy other than the weight which may be 
attached to their testimony by public opinion. 

It is not in the matter of education only^ that 
misplaced notions of liberty prevent moral obliga- 
tions on the part of parents firom being recognised^ 
and legal obligations firom being imposed^ where 
there are the strongest grounds for the former 
always^ and in many cases for the latter also. The 
fact itself of causing the existence of a human 
being, is one of the most responsible actions in 
the range of human life. To undertake this re- 
sponsibility — ^to bestow a life which may be either 
a curse or a blessing — ^unless the being on whom it 
is to be bestowed will have at least the ordinary 
chances of a desirable existence, is a crime against 
that being. And in a country either over-peopledj 
or threatened with being so, to produce children, 
beyond a very small number, with the effect of 
reducing the reward of labour by their competition, 
is a serious offence against all who live by the re- 
muneration of their labour. The laws which, in 
many countries on the Continent, forbid marriage 
unless the parties can show that they have the 
means of supporting a family, do not exceed the 
legitimate powers of the State : and whether such 
laws be expedient or not (a question mainly de- 
pendent on local circumstances and feelings), they 
are not objectionable as violations of liberty. 
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Such laws are interferences of the State to pro* 
hibit a miscbieyous act — an act injurious to others, 
which ought to be a subject of reprobation, and 
social stigma, even when it is not deemed expe- 
dient to superadd legal punishment. Yet the cur- 
rent ideas of liberty, which bend so easily to real 
infringements of the freedom of the individual in 
things which concern only himself, would repel the 
attempt to put any restraint upon his inclinations 
when the consequence of their indulgence is a life 
or lives of wretchedness and depravity to the off- 
spring, with manifold evils to those sufficiently 
within reach to be in *ny way affected by their 
actions. When we compare the strange respect of 
mankind for liberty, with their strange want of 
respect for it, we might imagine that a man had 
an indispensable right to do harm to others, and 
no right at all to please himself without giving 
pain to any one. 

I have reserved for the last place a large class 
of questions respecting the limits of government 
interference, which, though closely connected with 
the subject of this Essay, do not, in strictness^ be- 
long to it. These are cases in which the reasons 
against interference do not turn upon the prin- 
ciple of liberty : the question is not about restrain- 
ing the actions of individuals, but about helping 
them : it is asked whether the government should 
do, or cause to be done, something for their 

n2 
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benefit^ instead of leaving it to be done by them* 
aelves, individually^ or in voluntary combination. 

The objections to government interference^ 
when it is not such as to involve infringement of 
liberty^ may be of three kinds. 

The first is^ when the thing to be done is likely 
to be better done by individuals than by the 
government. Speaking generally^ there is no one 
so fit to conduct anv business, or to determine how 
or by whom it shall be conducted^ as those who are 
personally interested in it. This principle con- 
demns the interferences^ once so common^ of the 
legislature, or the officers of government, with 
the ordinary processes of industry. But this part 
of the subject has been sufficiently enlarged upon 
by political economists, and is not particularly 
related to the principles of this Essay. 
' Hie second objection is more nearly allied to 
our subject. In many cases, though individuals 
may not do the particular thing so well, on the 
average, as the officers of government, it is never- 
theless desirable that it should be done by them, 
rather than by the government, as a means to 
their own mental education— a mode of strength- 
ening their active faculties, exercising their judg- 
ment, and giving them a familiar knowledge of 
the subjects with which they are thus left to deal. 
This is a principal, though not the sole, recom- 
mendation of jury trial (in cases not political) ; 
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of free and popular local and municipal institu- 
tions ; of the conduct of industrial and philan- 
thropic enterprises by voluntaryassociations. These 
are not questions of liberty^ and are connected with 
that subject only by remote tendencies; but they are 
questions of deyelopment. It belongs to a different 
occasion from the present to dweU on these things 
as parts of national education ; as beings in truth, 
the peculiar training of a citizen, the practical part 
of the political education of a free people, taking 
them out of the narrow circle of personal andfamily 
selfishness, and accustoming them to the com- 
prehension of joint interests, the management of 
joint concerns — habituating them to act from 
public or semi-public motives, and guide their con- 
duct by aims which unite instead of isolating 
them from one another. Without these habits and 
powers, a free constitution can neither be worked 
nor preserved ; as is exemplified by the too-often 
transitory nature of political freedom in countries 
where it does not rest upon a sufficient basis of 
local liberties. The management of purely local 
business by the localities, and of the great enter- 
prises of industry by the union of those who 
voluntarily supply the pecuniary means, is further 
recommended by all the advantages which have 
been set forth in this Essay as belonging to indi- 
viduality of development, and diversity of modes 
of action. Government operations tend to be 
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everywhere alike. With indiTiduals and volantary 
associations, on the contrary, there are yaried ex- 
teA.^. »d e,^e„ dilit, rf experience 
What the State can usefuUy do, is to make itself 
a central depository, and active circulator and dif- 
fiiser, of the experience resulting from many trials. 
Its business is to enable each experimentalist to 
benefit by the experiments of others ; instead of 
tolerating no experiments but its own. 

The third, and most cogent reason for restricting 
the interference of government, is the great evil of 
adding unnecessarily to its power. Every function 
superadded to those already exercised by the 
government, causes its influence over hopes and 
fears to be more widely difiused, and converts, 
more and more, the active and ambitious part of 
the public into hangers-on of the government, or 
of some party which aims at becoming the govern- 
ment. If the roads, the railways, the banks, the 
insurance offices, the great joint-stock companies, 
the universities, and the public charities, were 
all of them branches of the government ; if, in 
addition, the municipal corporations and local 
boards, with all that now devolves on them, be- 
came departments of the* central administration ; 
if the employes of all these different enterprises 
were appointed and paid by the government, 
and looked to the government for every rise in 
life j not all the freedom of the press and popu- 
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lar constitution of the legislature would make this 
or any other country free otherwise than in name. 
And the evil would be greater, the more efficiently 
and scientificaUy the admrnifltratiye machinery was 
constructed — the more skilful the arrangements 
for obtaining the best qualified hands and heads 
with which to work it. In England it has of late 
been proposed that all the members of the civil 
service of government should be selected by com- 
petitive examination^ to obtain for those employ- 
ments the most intelligent and instructed persons 
procurable ; and much has been said and written 
for and against this proposal. One of the argu- 
ments most insisted on by its opponents^ is that the 
occupation of a permanent official servant of the 
State does not hold out sufficient prospects of 
emolument and importance to attract the highest 
talents^ which will always be able to find a more 
inviting career in the professions, or in the service 
of companies and other public bodies. One would 
not have been surprised if this argument had 
been used by the friends of the proposition, as an 
answer to its principal difficulty. Coming from the 
opponents it is strange enough. What is urged 
as an objection is the safety-valve of the proposed 
system. If indeed all the high talent of the 
country could be drawn into the service of the 
government, a proposal tending to bring about 
that result might well inspire uneasiness. If 
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every part of the business of society which required 
organized concert, or large and comprehensive 
viewH, were in the hands of the government, and 
if government offices were universally filled by 
the ablest men, all the enlarged culture and prac- 
tised intelligence in the country, except the purely 
speculative, would be concentrated in a numerous 
bureaucracy, to whom alone the rest of the com- 
munity would look for all things : the multitude 
for direction and dictation in all they had to do; 
the able and aspiring for personal advancement. 
To be admitted into the ranis of this bureau- 
cracy, and when admitted, to rise therein, would be 
the sole objects of ambition. Under this regime, 
not only is the outside public ill-qualified, for 
want of practical experience, to criticize or check 
the mode of operation of the bureaucracy, but 
even if the accidents of despotic or the natural 
working of popular institutions occasionally raise 
to the summit a ruler or rulers of reforming 
inclinations, no reform can be effected which is 
contrary to the interest of the bureaucracy. Such 
is the melancholy condition of the Russian empire, 
as shown in the accounts of those who have had 
sufficient opportunity of observation. The Czar 
himself is powerless against the bureaucratic body ; 
he can send any one of them to Siberia, but he 
cannot govern without them, or against their wUl. 
On every decree of his they have a tacit veto, by 
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merely refraining from carrying it into effect. In 
countries of more advanced civilization and of a 
more insurrectionary spirit^ the public^ accustomed 
to expect everything to be done for them by the 
State^ or at least to do nothing for themselves 
without asking from the State not only leave to 
do it; but even how it is to be done^ naturally hold 
the State responsible for all evil which befals 
them^ and when the evil exceeds their amount of 
patience^ they rise against the government and 
make what is called a revolution; whereupon 
somebody else, with or without legitimate authority 
from the nation^ vaults into the seat^ issues his 
orders to the bureaucracy, and everything goes 
on much as it did before ; the bureaucracy being 
unchanged, and nobody else being capable of 
taking their place. 

A very different spectacle is exhibited among a 
people accustomed to transact their own business. 
In France, a lai^e part of the people having been 
engaged in military service, many of whom have 
held at least the rank of non-commissioned officers, 
there are in every popular insurrection several 
persons competent to take the lead, and improvise 
some tolerable plan of action. What the French 
are in military affairs, the Americans are in every 
kind of civil business ; let them be left without a 
government, every body of Americans is able to 
improvise one, and ta carry on that or any other 
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wach a pcc^le aa tfcb do or undcxgo any- 
tbin^ tbat tber do sot tike. But wbeie eveir- 
ddii^ is done tbroii^ the boeancncj; nothing to 
wbicb the boreaucKacj ii icallj adrene can be 
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an ofganiiation of the ejipeiiei i C R and practical 
abilitj cf tbe natioiiy into, a disciplined bodj for 
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perfect that organization ii in itself, the more sne- 
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the persons iji greatest capacity firom all ranks 
of the commnnitj, the moie complete is the bon- 
dage of aU^ the memhen cf the bureaneracy in- 
cluded. For the goremors are as mnch the shiYes 
of their organization and discipline, as the go- 
Tcmed are of the goTemors. A Chinese mandarin 
is as mnch the tool and creatnie of a despotism as 
the humblest coltiTator. An indiyidnal Jesnit is 
to the utmost degree of abasement the shire of his 
order, though the order itself exists for the coUec- 
tire power and importance of its members. 

It is nol^ also>,tQ:be forgotten, that the absoip- 
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tion of all the principal ability of the conntry into 
the goreming body is fatal, sooner or later, to the 
mental activity and progressiveness of the body 
itself. Banded together as they are — working a 
system which, like all systems, necessarily proceeds 
in a great measure by fixed rules — the official 
body are under the constant temptation of sinking 
into indolent routine, or, if they now and then de- 
sert that mill-horse round, of rushing into some 
half-examined crudity which has struck the fancy 
of some leading member of the corps : and the 
sole check to these closely allied, though seemingly 
opposite, tendencies, the only stimulus which can 
keep the ability of the body itself up to a high 
standard, is liability to the watchful criticism of 
equal ability outside the body. It is indispensable, 
therefore, that the means should exist, indepen- 
dently of the government, of forming such abiUty, 
and furnishing it with the opportunities and expe- 
rience necessary for a correct judgment of great 
practical affairs* If we would possess permanently 
a skilful and efficient body of Ainctionaries — 
above all, a body able to originate and willing to 
adopt improvements ; if we would not have our 
bureaucracy degenerate into a pedantocracy, this 
body must not engross all the occupations which 
form and cultivate the faculties r^uired for the 
government of mankind. 

To determiae the point at which e^ls, so for- 
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midable to human freedom and advancement^ 
begin, or rather at which they begin to predo- 
minate over the benefits attending the collective 
application of the force of society, nnder its 
recognised chiefs, for the removal of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of its well-being; to 
secure as much of the advantages of centralized 
I>ower and intelligence, as can be had without 
turning into governmental channels too great a 
proportion of the general activity — ^is one of the 
most difficult and complicated questions in the art 
of government. It is, in a great measure, a question 
of detail, in which many and various considera- 
tions must be kept in view, and ^o absolute rule 
can be laid down. But I believe that the practical 
principle in which safety resides, the ideal to be 
kept in view, the standard by which to test all 
arrangements intended for overcoming the diffi- 
culty, may be conveyed in these words : the 
greatest dissemination of power consistent with 
efficiency ; but the greatest possible centralization 
of information, and diffusion of it from the centre. 
Thus, in municipal administration, there would be, 
as in the New England States, a very minute divi- 
sion among separate officers, chosen by the locali- 
ties, of all business which is not better left to the 
persons directly interested ; but besides this, there 
would be, in each department of local affairs, a 
central superintendence, forming a branch of the 
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general government. The organ of this snperin* 
tendance would concentrate, aa in a focus^ the 
variety of information and experience derived 
from the conduct of that branch of public business 
in all the localities, from everything analogous 
which is done in foreign countries, and from the 
general principles of political science. This cen* 
tral organ should have a right to know all that is 
done, and its special duty should be that of 
making the knowledge acquired in one place 
available for others. Emancipated from the petty 
prejudices and narrow views of a locality by its 
elevated position and comprehensive sphere of 
observation^ its advice would naturally carry much 
authority ; but its actual power, as a permanent 
institution, should, I conceive, be limited to com- 
pelling the local officers to obey the laws laid 
down for their guidance. In all things not pro- 
vided for by general rules, those officers should 
be left to their own judgment^ under responsibility 
to their constituents. For the violation of rules, 
they should be responsible to law^ and the rules 
themselves should be laid down by the legislature ; 
the central administrative authority only watching 
over their execution^ and if they were not properly 
carried into effect^ appealing, according to the 
nature of the case, to the tribunals to enforce the 
law^ or to the constituencies to dismiss the frinc- 
tionaries who had not executed it according to its 
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spirit. Such^ in its general conception^ is the cen- 
tral superintendence which the Poor Law Board 
is intended to exercise over the administrators of 
the Poor Rate throughout the country. Whatever 
powers the Board exercises beyond this limits were 
right and necessary in that peculiar case^ for the 
cure of rooted habits of maladministration in mat- 
ters deeply afiecting not the localities merely^ but 
the whole conmiunity j since no locality has a moral 
right to make itself by mismanagement a nest of 
pauperism^ necessarily overflowing into other loca- 
lities^ and impairing the moral and physical con- 
dition of the whole labouring community. The 
powers of administrative coercion and subordinate 
legislation possessed by the Poor Law Board (but 
which, owing to the state of opinion on the 
subject, are very scantily exercised by them), 
though perfectly justifiable in a case of first-rate 
national interest, would be wholly out of place 
in the superintendence of interests purely local. 
But a central organ of information and instruc- 
tion for all the localities, would be equally valuable 
in all departments of administration. A govern- 
ment cannot have too much of the kind of 
activity which does not impede, but aids and 
stimulates, individual exertion and development. 
The mischief begins when, instead of calling forth 
the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, 
it substitutes its own activity for theirs; when. 
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instead of informing, advising, and, upon occa- 
sion, denonncing, it makes them work in fetters, 
or bids them stand aside and does their work in- 
stead of them. The worth of a State, in the long 
run, is the worth of the individuals composing it ; 
and a State which postpones the interests of their 
mental expansion and elevation, to a little more of 
administrative skill, or of that semblance of it 
which practice gives, in the details of business ; a 
State which dwarfs its men, in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes — ^will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished ; and 
that the perfection of machinery to which it has 
sacrificed everything, will in the end avail it 
nothing, for want of the vital power which, in 
order that the machine might work more smoothly, 
it has preferred to banish. 



THE END. 
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public business w itb a sufficient amount of intelli- 
gence^ order^ and decision. This is what every 
free people ought to be : and a people capable of 
this is certain to be free ; it will nerer let itself be 
enalayed by any man or body of men because these 
are able to seize and pull the reins of the central 
administration. No bureaucracy can hope to 
make such a people as this do or undergo any- 
thing that they do not like. But where every- 
thing is done through the bureaucracy^ nothing to 
which the bureaucracy is really adverse can be 
done at all. The constitution of such countries is 
an organization of the experience and practical 
ability of the nation^ into, a disciplined body for 
the purpose of governing the rest j and the more 
perfect that organization, is in itself, the more suc- 
cessful in drawing to itself and educating for itself 
the persons of greatest capacity from all ranks 
of the commimity^ the more complete is the bon- 
dage of all^ the members of the bureaucracy in- 
cluded. For the governors are as much the slaves 
of their organization and discipline^ as the go- 
verned are of the governors. A Chinese mandarin 
is as much the tool and creature, of a despotism as 
the humblest cultivator. An individual Jesuit is 
to the utmost degree of abasement the slave of his 
order, though the order itself exists for the collec- 
tive power and importance. of its members. 

It is not, also>«to.;b€r forgotten^ that the absorp- 
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tion of all the principal ability of the country into 
the governing body is fatal^ sooner or later^ to the 
mental activity and progressiveness of the body 
itself. Banded together as they are — working a 
system which^ like all systems^ necessarily proceeds 
in a great measure by fixed rules — the official 
body are under the constant temptation of sinking 
into indolent routine, or, if they now and then de- 
sert that mill-horse round, of rushing into some 
half-examined crudity which has struck the fancy 
of some leading member of the corps : and the 
sole check to these closely allied, though seemingly 
opposite, tendencies, the only stimulus which can 
keep the ability of the body itself up to a high 
standard, is liability to the watchful criticism of 
equal ability outside the body. It is indispensable, 
therefore, that the means should exist, indepen- 
dently of the government, of forming such ability, 
and furnishing it with the opportunities and expe- 
rience necessary for a. correct judgment of great 
practical afTairs* If we would possess permanently 
a skilful and efficient body of functionaries — 
above all, a body able to originate and willing to 
adopt improvements ; if we would not have our 
bureaucracy degenerate into a pedantocracy, this 
body must not engross all the occupations which 
form and cultivate the faculties r^^uired for the 
government of mankind. 

To determine the point at which ewls, so for^ 
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MOluow ma. Ac. Foreign Member of the French Institute. S.vols. 8to. AS. 
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Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLIirSB of A8TR0H01ET. By Sir J. F. W. H»MCafW^ Bart 
M JL Tenth Edition, rariiad ; with 9PlAtM and many Woodcats. 8to. 18f . 

The 8inr ; SULXB, LIGHT, 7IB1, and LIFB of the PLUTSTAXT 

SYSTEM. By Richaxd A. Pboctox, BJL FJELAJ3. With 10 Plat« (7 
oolonred) and 107 Fiffuree on Wood. Orown Sro. 14f. 

OTHEB WORLDS THAV OUBS ; the niralitj of Worldi Studied 
nndor the Light of Recent Sdentifio Beiearchee. By the same Author 
Second Bditiou, with U Iliuitrations. Crown 8to. lOt. 9d. 

BATUBir tnd iti 8T8TXX. Bj the same Anther. 8Tairithl4Flate%14«. 

BCHALLEITB 8PECTBTJX AVALT8I8, in its applioation to Teneo- 
trial Subetanoee and the Pfayaioal Gonatitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated hj JAJn and G. IjAIWW.t. ; edited by W. HuGGnre, LLJ). F JL8. 

Grown 8vo. with Illustrations. C^TMiif rtadg. 

0SLB8TIAL OBJECTS for COlOiOB TELB8C0PB8. Bw the Ber. 

T. W. WiBB, UJL F JLA.S. Second Edition, rerised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 10mo.7«.6d. 

BAYIGATIOB and BAXTTICAL ASTBOBOXT (Fnctieal, Theoretioal, 
Sdentiflo) for the use of Students and Pnotical Men. By J. VMaMOimLD 
F JLAJ3 and H. Etbbb. 8ya 14i. 

DOVE'S LAW of 8T0BXS, eonridered in connexion with the Ordhianr 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated hy B.. H.Soott, M.A. T.Cj5 
8vo. 199, dd. 

M'CULLOCTB DIGTIOKABT, Qeomphifld, Statistical, and Biftorical, 
of the TBrious Countries, Flaoes, aad Fvinfllpal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Mabtiit. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 4f . 

A GEBEBAL DICTIOBABT of OEOGBAPET, DescriptiTO, Fhyiical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Oaaetteer of the World. By 
A.KiiTMJoinrsTOV.LLJ). F.B.GLS. Bevised Edition. 8vo.Sl«.M. 

A MAHITAL of GEOOBAPHT, FhTsical, Indnstrial, and .PoUticaL 
Hy W. HuesiB, F JLGJ3. Withe Maps. Fcp.7s.6d. 

The STATES of the BIYEB PLATE : their Xndmtriei and CoBBerce. 
By WiLnuD Lathak, Buenos Ayres. S<KX)nd Edition, revised. Svo. 12s. 

XAUVDEB'S TBEA8UBT of GB0GBAPH7, Physical, Hittorical, 

Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huenxs, F.B.G.S. Revised 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 10 PUtes. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or 0s. 6d. bound in calf 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

BLBKBBTABT TREATISE on PHYSICS, Bzperimental and Applied* 
Transhited and edited lh>mGAVOT^sJRAfi0iai»<foPAM<«fM (with the Au- 
thorns sanction) by E. ATXiirsov, Ph.B. F.G.8. New Bditicii, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Phd» and 680 Woodcuts. Post 8va 16«. 

The BLBXBVTS of PHYSICS or BATXTBAL PHILOSOPSY. Bt 
Nan Abvott. MJD. FJLS. Phyifasian Bxtraordinaiy to the Qneen. Sixth 
Edition, rewinten and oomplofeed. TwoPartSi8vo.8l«. 
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BIBLE AHIXALB ; being a Description of eyenr Liying CrefttiiTe 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Gonu. By the Ber. J. O. 
Wood, MX FX.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, Syo. il«. 

HOICES WITHOUT HAKD8: a Description of the HabitationB of 
Animals, classed acoordingto their Principle of Construction. By Ber. 
J. G. Wood, M JL. F Jj.S. with about 140 vignettes on Wood, Syo. 21«. 

A FAXILIIB HI8T0BT of BIBD8. Bj B. Stahlbt, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Bdition, with Woodcuts. Vop. 8«.6d. 

The EABXOBIES of BATTTBB and TJiriTT of CBEATIOB. B j Dr. 

Gbohob Hastwig. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18t. 

The SEA and iti LIVIHO W0EBEB8. By the same Anthor. Tfairi 
(English) Edition. 8yo. with many Illustrations, Sis. 

The TBOPICAL WQiBLD, By Dr. Gxo. Habtwio. Wttik 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 178 Woodcuts. Syo. 21s. 

The POLAE WOELD ; a Popolar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begionsof the Globe. By Dr.Gsesas Hastwic^. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 8 liaps, and 86 Woodcuts. 8?o. 2U. 

XIBBT and SPEHCE'8 IHTEODirGTIOE to EHTOXOLOGT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown Sro. 6s. 

XAITEBEE'B TEEA8BET of KATXTEAL HISTOET, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Berised and corrected by T. S. Cobsold, HJ>. 
Pep. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, or to. 6d. bound in calf. 

The TEEA8TJET of BOTAHY, or Popnlar Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom : including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Livdlbt, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobe, FX.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Farts, fcp. 12s. doth, or Ids. calf. 

The ELEEairrS of BOTAHT for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, rerised by ThoiUlS Moobb, FX.S. Pep. with 164 Wood- 
cuts. 2s. Ocl. 

The BOSS AJCATEBE'8 GVIDE. By Thomab Birxifl. Ninth 
Edition. Fcp.4f. 

The BBITI8H PLOEA; comprising the Phsenogamons or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. Br Sir W. J. HooKES, K.H. and G. A. Walkxb- 
AuroTT, LLJ). 12mo. with 12 Plates. 14f. 

LOUDOITB SECYCLOPJSDIA of PLANTS ; compritfing tiie Specific 
Character, DesOTiption, Culture. History^ Ac. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain, with upwards or 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42s. 

XATTNDEE'S SCIENTIPIC and LITEEAET TEEASTTET. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re«written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. T. Johkbov, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. Os. cloth, or »». W. calf. 

A DIOTIONAET of SCIENCE, LITEEATUEE, and AET. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. BilIlKDB (the original Author), asd GBonei W. 
Cox, H.A. assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements. 8 vols, medium 8vo. price 68s. doth. 
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A nXAim M »»«TfiAi^ BLaCBICITT, ZHBOBXnCAL sad 

PRACTICAL; and ito Use in Hm TnatmBttk oUfMnigmm, Hennlgiak sod 
otlMT DinaMK. Br JruuB Aixkaitb. MJX Ae. Beeond SditioB. reriaed 
aiidpvti|7i»-vftttaL Fort 8fOL with Plafee and S Wbodeoti^ price 15t. 

Iha BIA0BOnS, PATWimWT, aad TRSAnDOT cf BI8EA8E8 

(4 ITonea; fadadhig the DtaanouBof Praniaiiej. Bj Gsailt Hxwitt. 
]U>. Seoond HMioB, flnlB8B2;with U6 Woodcut maskntkna. 8vo. S4a. 

UCTUBM m tha BIflBASBS af ni7ABCT amd CHILBHOOB. Bj 

OKASua Wan, lU). fte. Pifth Bdition, reviaed and enlarged. 8TObl6«. 

A SmSK of 8UB0BBT, Theoretical and Fhu^caL In Treatiaea 
bjTarioaaAnttion. BditedbjT.HoiJaii^]fJLAe.Siin»oii and Lecturer 
on Bmmr at St. GeomTa Hoapital, and finn^eon-in-Cliier to the Metro- 

SlitanToliee. Second sdition, thorouf^ reiiaed, with miineroua Illua- 
itiona. ft roll. 8to. £5 6c. 

The SUBGICAL TBXAIXSBT of CHZLDBEVB DI8EA8B8, By 
T. BoLMXf, KJL te. hite Sofmon to the Hospital for Sick Cbildrea. 
iaeoodBdition,with9Plateaand1l2'Woodcats. 8n>.21c. 

UOTVBBi on the PBIBCIPIiSS and PBAGTICE of PHT8IC. By 
Sir TsoMAl WAXKnr. Bart. BJ). New Bditum in Octoher. 

LICmrXBS on SUBeiCAL PATEOLOOT. Bj Jaxbs Faswi, F.B.S. 

Third Bdition. reriaed and re-edited bj the Author and Profeeaor 
W. Tuivaa, ILB. Sro. with 181 Woodcnta, 2U. 

COOPER'S DICnOBABT of PBACTICAL BirBOEBT and Encydo- 
Mdia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the preaent time. 
By S. A. Lajtb, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, aansted byTanous Bminent 
Sufgeana. Vol. IL gfo. complattug the work. llnthej^retg. 
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On CHBONIO BBONGHITU, eipeeially m eonneetod witk OOVT| 
SMPHYSBMA. and DISBASBS of the HBABT. By B. w^Ai^TAy 
GxBBVHOW. M JD. F JLO^. Ac 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The CLUCATB of the SOUTH of FRANCE m SVITEB toINYALIBS; 
with NotioM of Mediterraneen and other '^R^ter Btationa. Br 0. T. 
Williams, HJL M.D. Ozon. Avialant-Phyticiaa to the Hofpital for Con- 
■nmptioa at Brompton. Second Bdition. Grown 8T0.ef. 

90ORT8 on the PR0ORES8 of PRACTICAL and 8CISNTIFI0 
MBDICINB in Different Parts of the World, from June 1868, to June lite. 
Bdited by Hosa.ob Dobbll, HJ). assisted by numerous and distinguished 
GoadJutors. 8ro.l8t. 

FITLMONART CONSXrMFTION ; ita Nature, Treatment, and Duration 
ezemnlifled by an Analysis at One Thousand Oases selected from upwards of 
Twen^ Thousand. By C. J. B.;Wn.T.TAifa, MJ).FJLS. and 0. T. wtt.t.tsmh, 
lLA.MJ).Oxon. INtarhrwad^, 

CLINICAL LECTURB8 on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAIJNDICS, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Chablu MuxOHiBOr, HJ). Post 8vo. 
with 25 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. 

AHATOXT, DESCRIPTIVE and SITReiCAL. Bj Hxhrt Grat, 

FJLB. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. Houcii, HJL Cantab, with a new Introduction by^the Editor. Royal 
6V0.88S. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARTNZ,|myeftigated and 
tr e at ed with the assistance of the Lsryngosoope. By W. Habobt, H J). 
F JLS. Crown 8to. with 6 Lithographs, 6«. 

OITTLINES of PHTSIOLOOT, Human and ComparatiTe. Bj John 

Maihwat.t., F.R.C.S. Surseon to the University College HospitaL 2 yols. 
crown 8v0b with 122 Woodcuts, 82t. 

SSSAT8 on PHTSIOLOOICAL ST7BJECTS. By Oilbibt W. Cbild» 

H.A. Second Edition, reyised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8yo.7s.6d. 

PHTSIOLOGICAL ANATOXT and PHTSIOLOGT of MAN. By tli« 
late R. B. Todd, HJ). F.RJ9. and W. Bowmav, FJLS. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. YoL. II. 8vo. 2B«. 

YoL. L New Edition by Dr. Lioitel S. Bbalh, F.R.S. in course ef publi- 
cation ; Past L with 8 Plates, 7«. Qd. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL XEDICINE, abridged 
firom the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Hedioal Sdence. 8yo. Ms. 

RSIMANN'S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES; 

a Treatise on the Hanuftusture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
WrLLiAxCBOOKBS,FJLS. With 6 Woodcuts. 8yo.10f.64. 

On the HANITFACTirRE of BEET-ROOT SXTOAR in ENGLAND 

and IRELAND. By Wilzjak iCmooKifl, FJLS. Crown 8yo. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8t.M. 

A MANir AL of HATERIA XEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 

, fr«niDr.PiBSiKA'fJI(0nMMtobyF.J.FAXSB,HJ>.ai8istedbyR.BBmiST« 
HJLC J3. and by R. Wau voror, FJLS. 8yo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21#. 

THOKSON'S •CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHABXACOPCSIA. 
asth Bdition, oorreoted by B. Llotd Bukitt, H J>. ISmo. price Of. 
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The Fine ArtSj and Illustrated Editions. 

IV FAntTLAVD; PictnreB fiom th« Elf- World. By Bighauo 
DOTUL WithsFbambyW.ALLnresAiL Vith ffixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-iix Desigoi priuied iu Ooknin. Polio, 8U. Qd. 

UR of JOHV OIB80H, B.A. 8CVLFT0B. Edited bj Ltdj 

BAflXLlZS. 8to* lOf . 6d. 

Tho LOBD'8 PXATSB ILLirSTXATSD by F. B. PicKKBfloiLL, B. A. 

and HnrsT A£iou>, DJD. Dean of Cauterbuiy. Imp. 4fea price 21«. doth. 
MATSBIALS for a HI8T0BT of OIL PAmnrO. By Sir Chaslbs 

Loon Babtlazs, lometime Presidmit of the Boiyal Aoadony. 2 toIs. 

•to. price SOt. 

XALF-HOUB LSCT1JBE8 on the HI8T0BT and PBAGTIGE of tke 

Fine and Ornamental Arte. Bj Wtllllk B. Scott. New Edition, reriied 
by the Avthor ; with 60 Woodcats. Grown 8?o. 8«. 9d. 

ALBEBT DITBEB, HI8 LIFE and WOBEB; indoding Anto- 
bionrabioal Papers and Complete OatalofinieB. By William B. Sooxt. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Blnstrstions. 9wo. 16t. 

SIX LECTUBES on HABXOHT, deUyered at the Boyal Institution 
of Great Biitain in the Year 1807. By G. A. Maovaxxsv. "WiXh. nnme- 
roos eograyed Musical Examples and Specimens. 8to. lOt. 6tL 

The GHOBALE BOOK for EVOLABB: the Hymns t nmdated bj 
lOss 0. WiKKWOSTXi the tunes arranged by FroL W. S. BxnxTT and 
Otto GoLDicnaDT. Fcp.4to.l2ff.6<i. 

The NEW TE8TAXEVT, illnstrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SohooL Crown 4to.68t. doth, gUt tcyp ; 
or £5 is. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LTBA OEBXAHICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by CATHSBnni 
WmnroBTS; with 125] Dlustrations on Wood drawn by J. Lsianrov, 
F.S.A. 4to.81#. 

LTBA OEBXAHICA ; the Chrktian Life. Translated by CATHSBiinB 
WnrzwosTH ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Lnenrov, F.8A. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 

The LIFE ef MAM SYXBOLISED by the KOBTHS of the YEAB. 

Text selected by B. PiaoT ; Illustrations on Wood firom Original Designs by 
J. Luanrov, F.S JL 4ta4at. 

CATS' and FABLIE'S XOBAL EUTBLEIfS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Prererbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J* LBianrov, 
FJ3.A. Text selected by B. PieoT. Imperial 8to.8U. 9d, 

SHAZSPBABE'S UDSUMXEB - BIGHT'S BBEAX, illnstzated 

with M Silhouettes or Shadow-Pictures by P. Kohxwka, engraved en Wood 
byA.yeaBL. Felio. 81#. 642. 

SACBEB and LEOEBBABY ABT. By Mis. Jambson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols, square crown Svo, SU. €d. 

Legends ef the Xenastie Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etehmgs 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 toL sfuare erown 8to. 21«. 

Legends ef the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 

Woodeats. 1 yoL sfuare orewn 8vo. 21#. 
The History ef Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnrsors. 

Completed 1^ Lady Eastlaxb. Bevised Edition, with 81 Etdungs and 

281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8T0.48i. 
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The Useful Arts, Manufactures^ &c. 

HISTOBT of the GOTHIC BBYIYAL ; an Attempt to skew how fiur 
the taste for Medi»Tftl Architecture was retained in EngUnd during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By Ghablei 
L. EA8TLi.KB, Architect. With many Illustrations. iJfmrlif readg* 

GWILrB EVGTCLOPJEDIA of ABGHITECTirBE, with aboye 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged Iqr Wtatt 
Papwosth. 8vo. 52«.6<f. 

A KA VITAL of ABGHITECTUBE : being a Concise Hutorj and 
Explanation of the priacipal Styles of EuropeaiU Architeo#are, Ancient. 
MedisBval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations, and a CHossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchxll. Grown 8yo. with 160 Wood- 
cuts, lOt. ed, 

ITALIAN 8CTJLFT0BS ; being a History of Senlptnre in Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Italy. Ity G. G. PxsEivs. With 80 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42«. 

TXrSCAN SCULFTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 68«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FTJBNITTJBE, TJFH0L8TEBT, 

and other Details. By Ghablbs L. Babtlakb, Architect. Beeond Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. ISs, 

The ENGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
sheuld guide the Young Engineer hi the Gonstmction of Machinery* By 
0. S. LowiTDBS. Post 8vo. 6«. 

FBINGIFLES of KEGHANIBX, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students genenUr. By B. 
Willis, M>A. F.B.S. &c, Jacksoman Professor in the Univennty of Gam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 874 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHES and TUBNING, Simple, Keehanieal, and OBNAXENTAL. 
Ar W. Heitbt Nobthgott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18<. 

UBFS DICnONABT of ABTS, MANUFACTUBES, nd XINSI. 
Sixth Edition* chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bodbbt Hmrr, 
FJLS. assisted by numerous Gontributors eminent in Sdenoe and tiie 
Arte, and flmuliar with Mannfiacturee. With above 2,000 Woedcots. StoUu 
medinni 8vo. price £4 14f . 6A 

HANDBOOK ef FBAOTICAL TELEGBAFHT, pablished with the 
sanction of the Ghairman and Directors of the Electric and Intematienal 
Telegraph Gompany, and adopted br the Department of Klognq^hs for 
India. By B. S. Gullbt. Fourth Edition, nearly ready. 

ZNCYCLOF JSDIA of CIVIL ENGINEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Gbbbt, G JO. With above 8,000 Woodcuts. 8to.42«. 

TBEATI8E on HILLS and HILLWOBB. Bj Sir W. Fadkbaibm, 
F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 Tols. 8vo. 82«. 

USEFUL INFOBXATION for ENGINEXB8. B^ the same Author. 
FnsT, SBCOim, and Thibd Sbbibb, with many Pistes and Woodoats, 
8 TcOs. crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. each. 
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The AFPLICATIOV of CAST and WBOTJGHT IBOV to BuUding 
Purposes. By Sir W. Paibbuxk, P.R.8. Pourth Edition, enlarged; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8to. price les, 

IROV SHIP BTJILDIVO, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Biesearches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8t. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM EHOIHE, in its Tarions Applications 
to Mines, Milto, Steam Narigation. Bailinmiand Agriculture. By J. Boubhb, 
JB. Bighth Bdition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 046 Woodcuts. 4to. 48f . 

CATBCHISII of the STBAlf EHOIES, in its Tarions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Narigation, Bailways, and AgrUnilture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Pcp.ef. 

HAKDBOOK of the STEAM EEOIKE. By the same Author, forming a 
KST to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. te. 

BOXnUfE'S BECEHT IMPBOYEMEHTS in the STEAM EEGIKE in its 
rarious apnlioations to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Beins a Supplement to the Author's 'Catechism of the Steam 
Bngine.* By John Boubitb, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples; with IM Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. 6f. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; with Notictsa 
of other Methods of Propulsion. Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. Bomun, C.E. New Edition, with M Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to.63«. 

EXAMPLES of MODERE STEAM, AIR, and GAS EEOIEES of 
the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Drivinig Machinery, 
fbr Locomonon, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
By JoHir BouBiTB, C.B. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 2«.6d. 
each, fbrming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A HISTORT of the MACHIEE-WROTJGHT HOSIERY and LACE 

Manuftustures. By William Pblkin, P.L.S. P.S.S. Boyal 8vo. 81«. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE en METALLURGT, adwted from the last 
German Bdition of Professor Krbl's MetaUurgvhjW.CnooKJia, P.B.S.&C. 
and E. BOhbig, Ph.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4 10s. 

XITCHELL'S MAETJAL of PRACTICAL ASSATIEO. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re*written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- 
porated, by W. Csookbs, P.B.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vq.28«. 

The ART of PERPUMERY ; the Historr and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Phtnts. By Dr. Pebssb, P.OJS. 
Third Edition, with 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d, 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magie, for Jnreniles dnring the 
HoUdays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 88 Woodcuts. Pcp.e«« 

LOUDON'S ENCTCLOPJBDIA of AGRICTJLTDRE : comprising the 
Laving-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Vraperty, and the 
Cultivation ana Bconomy of the Productions of Agriculture.* With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8V0.21& 

London's Sneyolopsedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of UortictUture, Ploriculture, Arboriculture^ and Landso^M Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.2U. 

BATLDON'S ART of YALTTING RENTS and TILLAGES, and CSaima 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lsdy-Dw. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. Mobtov. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 



— * 
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Eeligiom and Moral Works. 

CONSIBBR^TIOKS on the BEYISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Qloucester and 
Bristol. Post 8T0. price 5«.6d. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLSS, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. BLiBOLD BBOwns, DJD. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PATTL. Bj the Bey. W. J. 
CoHTBBABB, MX, ud the Yery Sev. J. S. HowBO v, D J). Dean of Ohester :— 

LnnuBT BDinov, with all the Original DlustrationB, Maps, Landaoapei 
on Steel, Woodoata, &c. 8 vols. 4ita 46«. 

IHTEBMBDIATB EDiTioir, With a Selection of Maps^ Flatei, and Woodontf • 
S Tols. square orown 8va 81#. ed. 

STTTDBiTT'f Editiov, revised and condensed, with 46 SlnstraUonf and 
Maps. 1 voL crown 8vo. price 9s, 

The VOTAGE and SHIPWEEGK of ST. PATTL; with Dissertationa 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jambs Smith. F.R.S. Third Edition. Grown 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

A CEITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTABT on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By 0. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Qloucester St Bristol Svo, 

Ckdatiani, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Xpheiiana, Fonrth Edition, 8«. 6dl 

Paitoral Epiitleii Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d. 

Philippiani, Ctoloiiiani, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOt. Bd, 

Theiialoniani, Third Edition, 7«. Sd 

HISTOBICAL LECTTJBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD JE8TJ8 
CHRIST: being the Hulsean Lectures for 1R69. By 0. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8vo. price 12s.. 

SYIBENCS of the TBTJTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION deriyed 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxahdbk Ksits, D.D 
87th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo»^ 12«. 6d. ; also the 89th 
Edition, in post 8va with 5 Plates, 6«. . 

Hiitory and Deitiny of the World and Chnroh, aoeording to 
Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, lOt. 

An INTBODirCTION to the STTJDT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Bxsgetioal, and Theological. By the Bev. S. DATiDiOB, DJ), 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 80«. 

HARTWELL HOBHE'S INTBODITCTION to the CEITICAL STVDT 

and Knowledge of tHiB Holy Scriptures, as last revised ; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Heme'i Compendions Introdnetion to the Stndy of the Bible. Be- 
edited t^ the Bev. JOHH Atbb, MJL With Maps, Ac Post8vo.6«. 

HI8T0BT of the KABAITS JEWS. By Willuv jEabbis Bitlb, 
pj). Post 8vo. price 7s. 8<|. 
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IWALF8 HI8T0BT of I8BAXL to tlio DEATH of X0SE8. Tnmg- 
laitod from the German. EditedL with a PreflMse and an Appendix^by Eubsbll 
Maxtivsau, MX Second Edition. 2yote.8YO.24t. 

Ihe HI8T0BT and UTSEATirBS of the I8BASLITS8, accordinff 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By 0. Be Bothschtld and 
A. Bb Botxschild. Second Edition, revited. 2 toU. post 8to. with Two 
Maps, price 12f.6d. 

The 8BE of BOm is the MIDDLE AGS8. Bj the Ber. Oswald 
J. "SLmOKMLt B.OX. and MX 8vo. price 18t. 

The XVIDEHCE for the PAP ACT, as deriyed from the Holj Scrip- 
tures and from Frhnitiye Antiquity. By the Hon. OoLnr LnrDSAT. 8yo. 
price 12f.ed. 

The TBEASUBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Ber. J. Atbb, MX With Maps. 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Pop. 8?a price 6«. doth, or to. 6d. neatly bound in (»lf • 

Tho GBEEX TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Ezegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Wxbstix, MX and the Bev. W. P. Wzlkivbov, MJL. 
2 Tola. 8T0. £2 4f . 

EVEBT DAT 8CBIPTUBE DIPPIGULTIES explained and fflnstrated. 

By J. B.Pbibcott, MX yoL.L Matth&w and Mark; YoL. XL Luks and 
JoAn. 2 vote. Syo. te. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHTTACBITICALLTEXAiaNED. 
H^ the B%ht Bev. J. W. Oolbvso, DJD. Lord Bishop of NataL Peoples 
Bdition, in 1 voL crown 8vo. 6«. or in 6 Parts, U, each. 

SIX SEBXONS on the FOTJB CABDINAL YIBTTTES (Fortitude, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Oatholics ; with Prefsoe and Appendices. By the Bev. Obbt Shipley. MX • 
Orown 8vo. with Prontispieoe, price 7«. 9d. 

The 70BXATI0N Of OHBISTENDOX. BjT.W. Aiijm. FabtsL 

and XL tvo. price 12«. each Part 

ENGLAND and CHBISTENDOX. Bj Abohbishqp Mammiiig, D.D. 
Post 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

OEBISTENDOX'S DIYISIONS, Past L, a Phfloiophical Sketeh of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in Bast and West. ^ Bdmxtsd S. 
FvoiTiJCU. Poet 8vo. price 7«. M, 

Christendom'i Divisions, Pabt XL Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation, 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHBIST and the KET of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ebitest Db BnirssB*. 2 vols. 8vo. 28», 

The KETS of ST. PETEB ; or, the House of Bechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo»lAS. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, brieflj considered as Berealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Asi>SBW .JvKBS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7«. 6(2. 

The Second Death and the Bestitntion of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Lispiration of Holy Scripture. 
By the same Author. Second Bdition. Orowx^ 8vo. 8^. 94. 
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A YIEW of tlie SCBIFTXrBB BEVSLATIOVB CONCEBVIHO a 
FUTUBB STATB. By Richabd Wai.TBLT, DJ). late Archbishop of 
Dnb lin. N inth Edition. Pcp.8va6t. 

The POWEB of the SOUL oyer the BODT. "By Obobgx Moose 
HJ). M JLCPJi. te. Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

THOTJOHTS for the AOB. Bj Elizabeth M. Sxwsll, Author of 
' Amy Herbert ' &c. Second Bdition, reriied. Fcp. 8to. price Sf. 

PMiing Thoaghti on Beligion. By the same Author. Fop. Svo. 5«. 

Self-Bxamination before Confirmation. Bj the same Author. 82mo. 

price 1«. 6d. 
Beadings for a Xonth Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

oftheBarlyaDd English Church. By the same Author. Fcp. 4f. 
Beadings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 

Bishop JBBinrr Tatlos. By the same Author. Fcp.Sf. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Derotioos chieflj from 
the works of Jbsbkt TxTLon. By the same Author. 82mo. 8«. 

THOTJOHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Persons. By the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fop. 8to. 2*. 
PBIBCIPLES of EDTTCATIOB Drawn from Bature and Beyelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert.' 2 vols. fop. 12«. <kl. 

The WIFE'S XAHUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on SeTeral 
Oocasions'of a Matron's Life. By the Bey. W. Caltxst, MJL. Crown 8to. 
price Ids, 6<2. 

8IB0EBS and SOBOS of the CHTJBCH : being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on thetr 
Psalms and Hymns. By JosiAH MiuaSB, MA. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

LTBA GEBMAKICA, translated from the German by Kiss C. Wmx- 
WOBTH. FixsT Sbsibs, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Sboobd Sbbibs. the Christian Life. Fep. 8«. 6d. each Sbbibs. 

• 8PIBIT1TAL SOBGS' for the SITBDATS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Moitbbll, LLJD. Yicar of Egham and Bund Dean. 
Fourth Edition* Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4f . ed. 

The BEATITTTDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; the Peaoe- 
BuJcers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. St, ed. 

Hie PBESEBCE— not his HEHOBY, 1855. By the same Author, 

in Memory of his Son. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 18. 
LTBA EUGHABI8TICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 

Andent and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Bey. Obbt Ship- 

LBT, MJL. Second Edition* Fcp. 5«. : 

Lyra Hessianiea; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modem; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. St. 

Lyra Hystioa ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 

Modem. By the same Editor. Fcp. 6s, 
The LIFE of MABGABET ICABY HALLAHAB, better known in 

the religious world bythe name of Mother Margaret. By her BBLia;ous 

C?TTTiT>aiw. SecpndBdition. Syo. with Portrait. 10«. 
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IVBSAY0VB8 aft«r the CHBI8TIAH LIVE: Duconrtes. By 
Jambs MABTnrxAir. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Post Syo. 7«. 6d. 

niYOCATION of 8AIHTS and AH0EI8, for the nse of Members of 
the English Church. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shiplet. 24mo. 8«. M. 

WEATSLTSj IVTBODTJCTOBT LE880V8 on the CHBI8TIAH 

Evidences. 18mo. M, 

FOITB DI8C0UB8E8 of CHBT808T0X, chiefly on the Parable of the 
Bich Man and Laaarus. Translated by F. ALLEif, B.A. Crown 8vo. Za,Qd, < 

1I8H0P JEBEXT TATLOB'8 BHTIBB W0BX8. ITith Life by 
BiiHOP Hbbbb. Revised and oorrected by the Rev. 0. P.Bdbb, 10 TdU« 
prioettSt. 



Travels, Voyages, &c 



The PLATGBOU VD of ETJBOFIS, By Lbslds Stbphbn, late President 
of the Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by £. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. price lOf. ed, 

CABOBB ; or, TITIAV'8 COTJHTBT. By Josiah Gilbbbt, one of 
the Authors of 'The Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 81#. Sd. 

EABBATIYE of the ETTPHBATB8 EZPEDITIOV carried on by 
Order of the British Gk>vemment during the yean 1836-1837. By General 
F..R. Chbsbbt, F.RJ9. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.24f. 

TBAVEL8 in the CEVTBAL CATJCA8U8 and BASHAN. Including 
Yisits to Ararat and Tabreei and Ascents of Kasbek and Elbrui. By 
D. W. Fbbshvibld. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, Ac. 18<. 

FI0T1TBE8 in TTBOL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 
^ the Authoress of A Yoyage en Zigzag,' &C. Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21«. 

HOW WE SPENT the STJMXEB; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Xjrrol with some Members at the Axpibb Club. From the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 300 Illustrations, 16«. 

BBATEE TBACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of * A Yoyage en Zigng.' With 48 Plates, containing about 900 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. 16f . 

XAP of the CHAnr of HONT BLAHO, from an actual Surrey in 
1888—1864. By A. Adams-Bkllt, F.B.G.S. MJLC. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-pMier 88in. x 17in. price lOf . or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12*. 6tf. 

WE8TWABD by BAIL; the New Route to the East By W. F. Rae. 
With Map shewing the Lines of Rail between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and Sections of the Railway. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 

HI8T0BT of DI8C0VEBT in our AVSTBALABIAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, fr^mi the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo.:with 8 Maps, 20f . 

The CAPITAL of the TTCOON ; a Narrative of a Three Years' Bed- 
dtnoe in Japan. By Sir RurioauroBD Ajuoqqjh, Kt03. ^ vols. 8vp. wit)i 
nmiMrous Illi4stntfoqs 48«. 
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ZIOZAOOIKO AK0NO8T D0L0KITE8. Bj the Author of ' How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Yoyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.' 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to. price Us. 

TheDOLOXITE K0TTKTAIH8; Excnniong through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. Oilbbbt and 6. G. Chubohill, 
F.&.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

0TJIDE to the PTSSNEE8, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Chaslbb Packs. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8to. 7«. 6(1. 

The ALPINE OTTIDS. By John Ball, M.B.IJL late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Tolnmes, post 
8yo. with Maps and other Illustrations r— 

eXTIBE to the WESTEBN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
Zermatt. Ac. Price 6s. ed. 

eUIDE to the CENTBAL ALPS, including all the Oberland District. 
Price 7«.6d. 

eVIDE to the EA8TEBK ALPS, price 10«. Bd, 

Introduction on Alpine Trayelling in General, and on the Oeelogy 

of the Alps, price Is, Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpint 
Guide may be had with this Iittboductioit prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

The HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rey. A. 6. Girdle- 

BTOiTB, M.A. late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Frontispiece and 2 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 7s. M, 

NABBATIYE of a SPBIBG TOUB in POBTUGAL. By A. G. Smith, 
M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxon. Rector of Yatesbury. Post 8vo. price 6s, 6d, 

EHGLAHD to DELHI ; a Narrative of Indian Trayel. By John 
MAiHBSOzr, Glasgow. With Map and 82 W€k>dcut Illustrations. 4to. 81s. M, 

MEMOBIALS of LOHDOH and LONDON LIPE in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Centuries ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
firom the Archives of the City of London, aj>. 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H. T. KILST, M.A. Koyal 8vo. 21«. 

COMMENTABIES on the HI8T0BT, CONSTITUTION, and CHAB- 
TERED FRANCHISES of the CITT of LONDON. By Geobgb Nobtoit, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the Ci^ of London. Third Edition. 
8vo. 14S. 

The NOBTHEBN HEIGHTS of LONDON ; or, Historical Associations 
of Hampstead, Highrate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, and Islington. By 
William Howitt. With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

VISITS to BEMABXABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 20s. 

The BUBAL LIPE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

BOHA SOTTEBBANEA ; or, an Account of the Boman Catacombs, 
e8i)ecially of the Cemeteir of San Cailisto. Compiled tram the Works of 
Oommendatore O. B. DERoesi by the Rev. J. S. Nobthcote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Bbowitlow.- With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 81«. 6d. 

PILGRIMAGES in the PTBENEES and LANDES. By Dents Shtks 
Lawlob. Crown Svo. with Frontispiec-^ and Vignette, price lUs, 
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Works of Fiction. 

lOTEAIB. Bj the Right Hon. B. Disbabli, M.P. Cabinet Edidon 
(the Bighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
a New Qenwal Pretece. Crown 8vo. price 6t.— By the Same Author, Cabinet 
Bditions, revised, uniform with the abore :— 



CoviirasBT, 6t. 
Sybil, 0*. 
TurcRBD, 09. 
Ybitbtia, te. 

HBimiBTTA TXHFLB, 9$, 

CovTASiiri FLBMiiro AND Bibb 

OV iBKilTDBB, 6«. 



AlBOT; IxIOB; THB IlTFEBirAL 

Mabbiage; abd Pofabilla 
Price 6». 
Yoxnxa Dtjkb abv Cottitt Alas- 

008,69. 
VlVIAB GBBT, 69. 



The KODESH HOVEUSrS UBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8to. 
complete in a Single Volume : — 
Mbltillb'b Gladiatobb. 29. boards; 29. 6^2. cloth. 

Good bob Nothibg, 29. boards ; 29. 6d, doth. 

HoLMBT HouBB, 29. boards ; Za.ed, doth. 

IVTBBPBBTBB, 29. boards ; 29. 6d. doth. 

- QUBBH'B Mabibb, 29. boards : 29. 6d. doth. 

Tbollopb'b w abdbb, 19. M, boards ; 29. cloth. 

Babohbbtbb Towbbb, 29. boards ; 29. 6d. cloth. 

Bbamlet-Moobb'b Six Sistbbs of the Vallbys, 29. boards ; 29. 6d. doth. 

lEBKE; a Tale. By W. Steuabt Tsbngh, Author of * Realities of 
Irish Life.' Second Edition. 2 yds. post 8to. price 219. 

THBEE WEDDnrOB. By the Author of < Dorothy/ ' De Cressy,' &c. 
Fcp. 8T0. price 69. 

BTOEISB and TALES by Elizabibth M. Sewell, Anthor of * Amy 
Herbertj^ Cabinet Edition, each- work complete in a single Volume:— 

Iyobb, 89. M, 
Kathabibb Abhtob, 89. 9d, 



Amy hxBssvr, 29.6(1. 

GBBTBI7DB,29.6(I. 
BABL'B DAI70HTBB, 29. M, 
Bxfbbibbob Cf LlBB, 29. M, 
OLMVB HAIJH89.6(i. 



MABOABBT PBBOiyA£, 69. 

Labbtob Pabbobaob, 4f.6<i. 

UBSUI.A.49.6d. 



•TOBIES and TALES. By E. M. Sewell. Compri8iiig:~Amy 
Herbert} Gertrude; The Earl's Daughter; The Experience of Life; Cleve 
Hall; Irors; Katharine Ashton; Margaret Perdval; Laneton Parsonage; 
and Ursula. The Ten Works, complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8to. bound 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 429. 

A Olimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert' Fcp. 7a. 6<f . 
Tka Joaraal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post Sto. 99. 6dL 
After Life ; a Sequel to < The Jonmal of a Home Life.' Price I09.€d, 

raCLE PETEB*8 FAIBT TALE for the NIITETEEHTH CEHTVBT. 

Bdited by B. M. Sbwbll, Author of ' Amy Herbert,' to. Pep. Svo. 7«. 9d. 

THE OIAHT ; A Vetch's Stoiy for English Boys. By the same 
Author and Editor. Fcp. 8vo. price 59. 

W0HDEE71TL 8T0EIES firom EOBWAT, SWEBEH, and ICELAND. 

Adapted and arranged by Jttlia Goddabd. With an Introductory Essay 
by the Ber. G. W. Cox, H.A. and Six Woodcut Illufltrations from tkaigoB 
by W. J. Weigand. Square post 8to. to. 

A VISIT to mr DISCOETEETEB OOTTSIir. Beprinted, with some 
AddtUouB, from Fra90fs Magagfiu, Grown 8?o. prios 7«. 6tf . 
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BSCKEB*8 0ALLTJ8 ; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Angiutiii: 
with Notes and Excunuses. New Edition. Pott 8yo. 7«. 6<i. 

BECXEB'8 CHABICLE8; aTaleiUnstratiYe of PriyateUfe among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Sto. 7». 6d. 

N0VEL8 and TALES by G. J. Whttb Meltimjb : — 



The Glai)LA.tor8, 68, 
Dtgby Gbai^d, 6s, 
Kate Coyevthy, 6$. 
Gbitbeal Boukce, 68, 



HOLMBY HOUBB, 68, 

Good /or Nothiitg, 68, 
The QuEEB's Mabibs, 68, 
The Ibtebfbbteb, 68, 



TALE8 of AHCIEKT GBEECE. By Gborgb W. Cox, M.A. late 

Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collectiye Edition of the Author's 
Classical Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 68, 6d, 

A XAHTTAL of MYTHOLOGT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 8«. 

OUB CHILBBEH*S 8T0BT, by one of their Gossips. Br the Author 
of ' Voyage en Zigzag/ ' Pictures in Tyrol/ &o. Small 4to. with Sixty Illus- 
trations by the Author, price 10$. 6d, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOMAS MOOBE'8 POETICAL WOBES, the only Editions contain- 
ing the Anther's last Copyright Additions :— 
Cabibet Editiob, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 368, 
Shambock Editiob, crown 8to. price 3«. 6d. 
BuBY Edition, crown 8to. with Portrait, price 68, 
LiBBABY Editiob» medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 
People's Editiob, square crown 8vo. with Porirait, &c. 10«. 6d, 

M00BF8 IBI8H MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
fktnn Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. 6d, 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as aboye) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 108, 6d, 

MOOBE'8 LALLA BOOKH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engrayings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fop. 4to. il8, 

80UTHET*8 POETICAL W0BK8, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8yo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 1A8, 
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BJght Hon. LOBD Macaulat. 16mo. 48, 6d, 

Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Bome. With 90 ninstrations on 

Wood, firom the Antique, flrom Drawings by G. Schabt. Fcp. 4to. 2U. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macaalay*s Lays of Ancient Boma, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo.l0f.6<l, 
GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WOBES, with Wood Engravings from 

Designs by Members of the Etchikg Club. Imperial 16mo. U, 6d, 
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Herbert/ &c. Fcp. 8yo..price 68, 

POEMS. By Jban Inoelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 5«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 ninstrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers. Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 
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M0P8A the 7AIBT. By Jbak Inoblow. Pp. 256, with Eight 
Ulustrstions engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8to. 6«. 

A 8T0BT of DOOK, and other Poems. By Jeah Inqblow. Third 

Edition. Fcp. 6f. 

The 8T0BT of BIB BICHABD WHXTTIVGTOH, Thrice Lord Major 

of London, A.D. 1897, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Verse and Illustrated by 

E. Cabjl With Ornamental Borders &c on Wood, and 11 Copper-Plates 

Boyal 4to. 21«. 
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HOBATII OPBBA, Pocket Edition, with carefdlly corrected Text, 
Marginal Beferenoes, and Introduction. Edited by the Bey. J. B. 
YoEGB, M.A. Square ISmo. 4t. 6d, 

HOBATII OPBBA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
English Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Yoege. 8yo.21«. 

The JEBEID of YIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By Jomr 
OoviEGTOE, MJL. New Edition. Grown 8yo.0s. 

ABTTBDIKES CAMI, sive Musamm Cantabrigiensium Lnsns canori. 
GoUegit atque edidit H. Drvrt. MJL Bditio Sezta, ourayit H. J. HoD€WOV, 
M.A. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6(1. 

ETTHTIHG SONGS and USCELLAHBOTTS VEBSES. By R. £. 

EoBRTOir Warbubtov. Second Edition. Fcp.8yo.6f. 
The SILVBB STOBE collected fh>m Medieval Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By the Bey. Sabieb BARnra-GtoULD, MJL Grown 8yo. 8s. M, 
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XKCTCIOPXBIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Acconnt, Histo* 
rical. Practical, and Descriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Baoing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaieb. 
AVith aboye 600 Woodcuts (20 firom Designs by Johe Lbboh). 8yo. 218. 

The BEAB SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Gaide ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking. Pigeon-shooting; fto. By Marxskav. 
Bevised Edition. Fcp. 8yo. with Plates, 68, 

The FLT.FISHEB*S EHTOKOLOGT. By Alfred Ronalds. With 

coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. Svo. 14s. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Anglmg 
in eyery branch. By Fraecis Fraecis. Second Edition, with Portrait 
and 16 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8yo. 16«. 
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The BOOK of the BOACH. Bj Grxvillb Fkniibll, of * The Field.' 
Pep. 8vo. price 2$. 6d, 

WILCOCKS'S SSA-TISHEBHAir ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Pishing in the British and other Seas, a Glanoe at Nets, 
and Eemarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 80 
Woodcuts. Post 8to. 12«. 6c<. 

H0B8SB and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwto&am, XY. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Phites of Illustrations, containing very 
numerous Pigures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 168, 

The HOBSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 

MiLB8,Esq. Ninth Edition, with niustratiouB. Imperial 8to. t2f. 6d. 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on H0BSE-SH0EIN6. By the same Author. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with niustrations, 2c Sd, 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINOS. By the same. Imp. Syo. with 

IS Plates, 15*. 
BEMABKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Fnrchasen. By the 

same. Post Sro. 1«. M. 
BOBBINS'S CAVALBT CATECHISM, or Instructions on Cavalry 

Exercise and Pield Movements, Brigade MoTements, Out-post Duty,Cavaliy 

supporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavahry. 12mo. 58, 

BLAINE'S VETEBINABT ABT ; a Treatise on the Anatonnr, Phyn- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Oattle 
andSheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged by 0. Sibel, H JLC.T.SJi. 
8V0. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18«. 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught By Wiluax Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, Us, M, 

The Dog. By the same Anthor. 8vo. with nnmeroos Woodcnts, 6m. 

The DOO in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stomxhsngb. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square orown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

The GBETHOTTND. By Stohehenob. Bevised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 10*. ed. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobsov. Grown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s..6d. 



Commerce^ Navigatiorty and Mercantile Affairs. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henbt Dunkino Maolbod, M. A. 

Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. iNearl^ ready. 

The THE0B7 and PBACTICE of BANKING. By the same Anthor 
Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 80*. 

A DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. By J. B. M*GuLLOCH. Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. 8vo. price e8«. cloth, or 70«. half-bd. in russia. 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commn- 
nities. By Sir Teavbss Twiss, D.G Jj. 2 vols. 8vo. 80*., or separately, 
:P4BT L Peaee,128, Pabt 1L War, IB9, ^ *- --v. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

T1l6 cabinet LAWTSS ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
OiTil, Orlminal, and Constitutional: intended for Pnctical Use and 
General Information. Twenty-tbird Edition, corrected and brought up to 
the Present Date. Fcp. 8vo. price 7», 6d, 

PSWTNXB'8 COMPBEHBNBIVX 8PECIFIEB ; A Guide to the 
Practical SpeoiAcation of eveiy kind of Buildinff-Artificera' Work; with 
Forms of Building Conditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Poot-Notes* 
and a copious Index. Edited by W.Touiro, Architect. Crown 8TO.prioe 6s. 

The LAW BELATIHG to BENEFIT BVILDIKG SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Obseryations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pea.it, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp.8s. 6d. 

COLLIEBIES and COLLIEBS : a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowleb, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdaie. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The ][ATEBKAL HAHAGEMEVT of CHILDBEN in HEALTH and 
Disease. By Thomas Bull, MJ>. Fcp. 6s. 

HIKTS to M0THEB8 on the HAHAGEMEKT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By the late 
Thomas Bull, MJ). Fcp. 5s. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Flosbnob NiaHTOraALB. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with is Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Lomoxan, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fcp. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWINO ; with FormulsB for Pnblie 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo.l0s.6d. 

MODEBN COOKEBT for PBIVATE FANCIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of careftilly-tested Beceipts. By Eliza Actof. 
Newly revised and enlwged Edition ; with 8 Plates of Figures and 160 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

WILLICH'S POPTTLAB TABLES, for ascertaining, according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, the value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, Benewal Fines, Beversions. Ac. Also Interest, Legacy, Succes- 
sion Duty, and various other useful Tables. Seventh Edition, edited by 
MozTTAGUE Mabbiott, Barrlster-at-Law. Post 8vo. price 10a 

OOTTLTHABrS DECIMAL INTEBEST TABLES at 24 DifiPerent Bates 
not exceeding 6 per Cent. Calculated for the use of Bankers. To which are 
added Commission Tables at One-Eighth and One-Fourth per Cent. 8vo. 
price 15s. 

MATTNDEB*S TBEASUBT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBABT of 

Beference: comprising an English Dictionary and Qrammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
qf t^e Peerage, usefi^ Tablei^ ^. ilevised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price <Ss. 
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